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ON THE FLY-LEAF OF 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


See, but the urn we hold, 
Time-worn and thin, 
Where there was life of old, 

Delicate sin, 
Glory and love grown cold 
White ash within. 


Here, in these ashes blent, 
Lovers and foes, 

Light joy and sorrow spent, 
Hushed to repose, 

Sleep among garlands rent 
—Laurel and rose. 


Only the fragrance clings 
The blossom flies— 
Echo of laughter rings 
Sobbing to sighs, 
The breath of dying things 
Here never dies. 
Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
The Thrush. 





THE RIVER ROAD. 


They wandered blindly 
night, 
Alone and with uncertain feet, 
In mist and storm, by deep and height, 
To where the world and heaven meet. 


through the 


For them thus lost. with none to tell 
The tumult of their doubts aud fears, 

In twilight before dawn there fell 
The noise of waters on their ears. 


They met beside a talking stream 


That tumbled downwards to the 
world 

On slopes where maple, larch, horn- 
beam, 


The banner of the spring unfurled. 


In morning light the earth lay fair, 
And onward through the _ valley 
flowed 
The ever-widening waters where 
The river ran beside the road. 


Through aisles of tulip-trees, alight 
And golden like the noonday sun, 
Far and more far, beyond our sight, 
They and the river wandered on. . 





On a Fly-Leaf. — Flowers. 


THE His firmer hand in hers to hold, 


Her surer feet to choose the way, 
Now step they onward to behold 
The glory of the perfect day. 


Where never joy need sour to pain, 
Nor clouds obscure the golden west. 
Nor any breezes bring again 
The fever of their dark unrest. 


Now bear they both a lighter load, 
And follow, listening for the roar 

Of waters, where the river road 
Comes out upon the sounding shore; 


Where love shall loose from love the 
chain, 
And self from sting of self be free— 
There where the river finds again 
The splendor of the open sea. 
Filson Young. 
The English Review. 





FLOWERS. 

Delight your eyes upon their beauty! 
Rest 

Your heart upon their beauty! Feed. 
O Soul, 

Upon their beauty! Surely they are 
drest 

More richly than King Solemon. No 
scroll 


With blazoned letters and no clarion 


voice 

Shall tell their Master’s Will with more 
of truth— 

How He would have each child of 
Earth rejoice, 

Serene from care, in an immortal 
youth. 

The Sun shines on them, rains fall. 


and winds blow, 

And they rejoice in winds, and Sun, 
and showers. 

Why do you weep?—Consider how they 
grow. 

Is not our life as lovely as a flower’s? 


Gather their gladness, Soul, and heart, 
and eyes, 
To crown our lives: until we, ev’n as 
they, 
Beloved of Beauty—Heirs of Paradise 
Abide in Joy, in the Divine To-day. 
Althea Gyles. 


The Saturday Review. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


It is no exaggeration to state that 
within the next few months the whole 
fiscal, and simultaneously the whole 
political and social, future of the Em- 
pire may be decided. And that deci- 
sion will be made at Washington. No 
less a significance can be attached to 
the forthcoming negotiations for a Re- 
ciprocity Treaty between Canada and 
the United States. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that all who 
have at heart the Imperial ideal should 
strain every nerve to prevent so fatal 
an event. That this disaster will be 
averted for the reasons adduced below 
is the confident hope of the present 
writer; but the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved is, nevertheless, a suffi- 
cient justification for treating the sit- 
uation with all seriousness. As Oc- 
tavio is made to say in Schiller’s Death 
of Wallenstein, **Too much foresight is 
better than too little.” 

No better method, perhaps, of realiz- 
ing the present position can be adopted 
than to consider the circumstances 
which led up to the conclusion and ab- 
rogation of the Elgin-Marcy Treaty of 
Reciprocity which was in force between 
Canada and the U.S.A. from 1854 to 
1866. By so doing we shall see what 
special influences were then at work, 
and also what circumstances that had 
weight then are to be found again in 
the present juncture. Now the El- 
gin-Marcy Treaty was pre-eminently 
the result of peculiar circumstances. 
Prior to 1846 a certain form of Zollve- 
rein was in existence in the British 
Empire, though it was of quite a differ- 
ent type from that which modern Im- 
perialists seek to establish. In that 
year, however, Free Trade was adopted 
in Great Britain by the Peel Adminis- 
tration, and, despite numerous protests 
from the British North American 
Provinces, their grain and flour, which 


had enjoyed a preference in the British 
market since 1828, were left to the un- 
tempered rivalry of American prod- 
ucts. Two other circumstances served 
to make the year 1846 memorable. In 
the first place the Legislatures of Brit- 
ish North America were granted their 
fiscal freedom by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and in the second place, the du- 
ties under the U.S.A. tariff on farm 
produce such as the Canadian farmers 
exported were raised to a most formid- 
able height. In addition to these three 
important events we must bear in mind 
that there was much unwillingness on 
the part of Canada (if we may. for con- 
venience’ sake, use the term in a sense 
which it did not, strictly, acquire till 
Federation was accomplished) to let go 
the old commercial tie with the United 
Kingdom, and that the British Govern- 
ment were frequently blamed for not 
having in 1846 obtained for @anadian 
shipping any advantage in the carrying 
trade and for not having wrung from 
the U.S.A. the free admission into that 
country of Canadian products. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand that Canadians should have been. 
impelled to turn away from a Mother 
Country which had apparently so little 
regard for the interests of her colonies, 
and in which the famous dictum of 
Turgot was universally accepted, and 
to look towards their immediate neigh- 
bor. It was argued by many that it 
was to the interest of Canada to be an- 
nexed to the United States, and Lord 
Elgin, writing in 1849 to Lord Grey, 
then Colonial Secretary, declared that: 


There has been a vast deal of talk 
about annexation, as is unfortunately 
always the case when there is anything 
to agitate the public mind. A great 
deal of this talk is, however, bravado, 
and a great deal the mere product of 
thoughtlessness. Undoubtedly it is in 
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some quarters the utterance of very se- 
rious conviction; and if England will 
not make the sacrifices which are ab- 
solutely necessary to put the colonists 
here in as good a position commer- 
cially as the citizens of the States—in 
order to which free navigation and re- 
ciprocal trade with the States are in- 
dispensable; if not only the organs of 
the League,’ but those of the Govern- 
ment and of the Peel Party are always 
writing as if it were an admitted fact 
that Colonies, and more especially Can- 
ada, are a burden to be endured only 
because they cannot be got rid of, the 
end may be nearer than we wot of. 


Now, we must remember that Reci- 
procity, as understood by Canada, did 
not embrace the free exchange of man- 
ufactures. Canada at that date had 
practically no manufactures for export. 
To have established free exchange in 
manufactures would, therefore, have 
opened no market to Canadian manu- 
facturers in the United States, while 
the free importation of American goods 
would not only have curtailed the rev- 
enues of the various provinces more 
than they could bear but would also 
have involved discrimination against 
the United Kingdom. A _ Reciprocity 
Treaty confined to natural products, it 
may easily be understood, aroused but 
tepid enthusiasm in the United States 
which saw that under it a country con- 
taining barely three million people, 
mainly oceupied in agriculture, lumber- 
ing, fishing and mining, was to be ad- 
mitted to a free market in a country 
with more than ten times the popula- 
tion, of which a large number were en- 
gaged in trade and of which the pur- 
chasing power was much greater. For- 
tunately, however, for Canada, there 
were other considerations which event- 
ually turned the scales. There is no 
need to go into these at length. They 
are concisely stated by Mr. Porritt in 
his most useful book, Sirty Years of 
Protection in Canada, 1846-1907, where 
he says: 

*é.e. the Corn Law League. 
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Among the influences which led to 
its adoption was the desire to avoid 
trouble over the fisheries; the advan- 
tages offered to the New England 
States in which there were manufac- 
turing industries; to the State of New 
York, with its interest in lake and St. 
Lawrence navigation; and to the grain- 
growing States of the middle West. 
Southern Senators who, in 1853, consti- 
tuted the pivotal section of the Demo- 
cratic Party which was then dominant 
at Washington, were by this time in 
favor of reciprocity, because they 
feared that unless trade conditions were 
improved in Canada the annexation 
movement of 1849 might become se- 
rious. If the British North American 
Provinces should come into the Union 
they feared that the balance of power 
at Washington between the Slave 
States and the Free States would be 
jeopardized. 

The United States did not take long 
to find out that they were, on the whole, 
getting distinctly the worst of the bar- 
gain. In the report on the history and 
statistics of the trade relations between 
the two countries, which he was ap- 
pointed by the United States Govern- 
ment to write, Mr. Larned declared that 
“it was simply impossible that an ar- 
rangement of incomplete free trade, so 
non-reciprocal, so one-sided in its oper- 
ation, and so provokingly the result, 
as was the treaty of 1854, of a sharply 
forced bargain on the fisheries ques- 
tion, could be allowed to continue be- 
yond the term for which it was con- 
tracted.” But, as several influences 
had gone to secure the adoption of the 
treaty, so various causes, other than 
its purely commercial result, procured 
its termination. One of the direct re- 
sults of the events of 1846 had been the 
beginning of the movement in Canada 
towards what was subsequently known 
as the National Policy. By the year 
1858 the Association for the Promotion 
of Canadian Industry was already man- 
ifesting its power. In the following 
year Galt still further raised the duties 
on many articles in his Province, while 
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he also extended ad valorem duties to 
various articles which, under the 
1858 tariff, were charged specific 
duties. In the course of the ac- 
rimonious correspondence which this 
tariff evoked with the Imperial 
Government Galt declared that “this 
mode of valuation is clearly in 
favor of the British manufacturer; and 
is adopted with the deliberate intention 
of encouraging the direct trade.” This 
statement was, of course, fastened upon 
in the United States and Galt’s action 
was stigmatized as a violation not only 
of the letter and spirit of the treaty, 
but of the amity and good faith in 
which it was conceived. Concurrently, 
moreover, the movement towards Pro- 
tection was growing in the United 
States. The Republican party had in 
1860 secured the election of Lincoln 
and was already committed to the pol- 
icy which has resulted in the McKin- 
ley, Dingley and Payne tariffs. Finally, 
the attitude of Great Britain and Can- 
ada during the Civil War made a deep 
impression upon the American nation, 
and has even been cited as being in it- 
self the reason for the abrogation of 
the treaty. 

Concerning the various “pilgrimages” 
which, for the next thirty years or so, 
were made to Washington under color 
of negotiating a fresh agreement but 
little need be said. The only one which 
really had any prospect of success was 
that made in 1874 under the McKenzie 
administration; and even that, despite 
the inclusion in the free list of a con- 
siderable number of manufactured arti- 
cles, was not ratified by the United 
States Senate. From 1878 to 1896 the 
Conservative party were uninterrupt- 
edly in power in Ottawa, and it was 
during these years that Sir John Mac- 
donald was developing that “National 
Policy” of Protection with which his 
name is so intimately associated. That 
there was any serious hope or intention 
of succeeding in the negotiations which 
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Macdonald undertook is hard to believe. 
The Liberals, it is true, continued for 
many years to preach a Customs Union. 
Thus in an election address of 1891, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier declared that “the re- 
form which we propose is that of recip- 
rocal and absolute commercial freedom 
between Canada and the United 
States.” But the General Election 
which ensued had a chastening effect 
upon the Liberal party and taught it 
that the country suspected that annex- 
ation was lurking in the background. 
The result was to be seen in the Lib- 
eral Convention of 1893, which did not 
aim at anything more than a fair and 
liberal Reciprocity Treaty, including a 
well-considered list of manufactured ar- 
ticles. A further recession from the 
old standpoint was made in 1897 when. 
in inaugurating the British Preference, 
Mr. Fielding announced: 


If our American neighbors wish to 
conclude a treaty with us, we are quite 
ready to come to terms on a just and 
reasonable basis. If they are not so 
disposed, we shall regret it in one 
sense, but we shall proceed on our on- 
ward march, and we shall find other 
markets which will contribute towards 
the aggrandizement of Canada inde- 
pendently of the American people. 


In this year of the Dingley Tariff Mr. 
Fielding knew well enough that the 
United States were not so disposed, and 
the Joint High Commission of 1898-9 
was probably no more hopeful of effect- 
ing a commercial agreement than its 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, re- 
pulsed from the White House with 
scant courtesy, declared that 
forth there would be no more pilgrim- 
ages to Washington, and Canada turned 
her face more resolutely than 
towards Great Britain in the hope of 
finding there her principal support and 
market. 

If ever there was any meaning in the 
phrase. surely the “psychological mo- 
ment” had then arrived. The Cana- 


predecessors. 


hence- 


ever 
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dian Preference was directly after- 
wards extended to its maximum of 
33 1-3 per cent., while the British man- 
ufacturer’s position was still further 
strengthened by the imposition in 1903 
of the German surtax. The opportunity, 
in all its fulness, was lost irretrievably 
owing to the incapacity of the British 
people to see the length of their own 
The Unionist party were to 
blame in the first instance, and at the 
Colonial Conference of 1902 the Cana- 
dian Ministers justly complained that 
the advantages of the Preference were 
duly appreciated. <A significant 
note of warning is contained in the 
memorandum of the Canadian Minis- 
ters in which they stated that 


noses. 


not 


if they could be assured that the Im- 
perial Government would aceept the 
principle of preferential trade gener- 
ally, and particularly grant to the food 
produce of Canada, in the United King- 
dom, exemption from duties now levied, 
or hereinafter imposed, they, the Cana- 
dian Ministers, would be prepared to go 
further into the subject and endeavor 
to give to the British manufacturer 
some increased advantage over his for- 
eign competitors in the markets of 
Canada. 


And the document went on to declare 
that 


if, after using every effort to bring 
about such a readjustment of the fiscal 
policy of the Empire, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment should find that the principle 
of preferential trade is not acceptable 
to the Colonies generally or to the 
Mother Country, then Canada should 
be free to take such action as might be 
deemed necessary in the presence of 


such conditions. * 


The official reply to this hint was the 
removal by Mr. Ritchie in the following 
year of the registration duty upon for- 
eign corn. Despite the magnificent ef- 
forts of Mr. Chamberlain to save the 
situation matters have, officially, grown 
steadily The “landslide” of 
1906 in this country was reflected in the 


worse. 
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quickly succeeding revision of the Ca- 
nadian tariff and in the establishment 
of an “intermediate” or bargaining tar- 
iff, of which France has already taken 
advantage in a formal Treaty, while 
provisional agreements have been con- 
cluded with Italy, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. The General Election of 
this year has been promptly followed 
by the removal of the German surtax, 
and, as a result of the negotiations of 
last March over the Payne Tariff, by 
the announcement that Canada is pre- 
pared once more to consider a Reci- 
procity Treaty with the U.S.A. 

It should now be possible to estimate 
from what has already been said the 
probable outcome of these negotiations. 
So far as the United States are con- 
cerned their standpoint, we may be 
sure, will not vary materially from that 
which they have adopted for the last 
half-century. It is not, indeed. to be 
expected that the United States will 
repeat the demand, once made by Mr. 
Blaine, that Canada must, as an essenl- 
tial condition of Reciprocity, impose 
discriminatory duties against British 
and foreign goods, and adopt the 
United States tariff as her own. But 
there is undoubtedly a feeling in Wash- 
ington that the logical basis of Reci- 
procity is a reduction of the Canadian 
duties on United States manufactures 
and of United States duties on Cana- 
dian natural and agricultural products. 
The whole history of the various nego- 
tiations which have gone on since the 
abrogation of the Elgin-Marcy Treaty 
goes to show that if Canada wishes 
for Reciprocity she must be prepared 
to make considerable concessions to 
American manufacturers. Moreover, 
in certain other respects the United 
States are at the moment in a strong 
position, owing to the fact that various 
vexatious outstanding questions have 
been satisfactorily settled or shelved. 
Thus, for instance, the question as 
to the use of canals and waterways, 
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over which there has recently been con- 
siderable controversy, was disposed of 
in the agreement of March last. And 
again the fisheries question, which was 
so solid a makeweight in 1854, is now 
so no longer, inasmuch as Newfound- 
land has declined to come into the Do- 
minion. The United States are, there- 
fore, free to concentrate their energies 
upon the one object of opening the Can- 
adian door to their manufactures. 

The Canadian position is rather more 
complex. Had the Liberals not shown 
themselves since 1896 to be such good 
Protectionists they might have acted 
with more freedom. As it is they are 
inevitably precluded—even if they have 
the wish, which is not the case—from 
making any such far-reaching Reci- 
procity Treaty as was once their ideal. 
The strongly organized Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has shown its 
power over the Liberal Party before 
now, and it is noteworthy that an agi- 
tation has already commenced to pre- 
vent undue concessions being made to 
Washington. This may, or may not, be 
an advantage from the British stand- 
point. Should the Association exert 
such influence as to prevent any 
treaty being made a respite will be 
gained, and the United Kingdom will 
have a last chance of establishing a 
wide measure of preference with Can- 
ada. If, on the other hand, a treaty 
is made, it is fairly obvious that the 
concessions made in manufactures will 
be so arranged as to affect not so much 
the goods manufactured in Canada as 
those which are at present imported. 
Another difficulty which the Canadian 
Government would have to consider is 
that raised by Mr. Borden, who, in the 
debate on the Payne Tariff agree- 
ment, argued that the United States 
would have plausible grounds for con- 
tending that they had looked at the 
Canadian Tariff as a whole in accept- 
ing the Canadian concessions and that 
no item in the Canadian Tariff could 
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be altered in future without their con- 
sent. To this the Ministerial reply 
was that Canada’s fiscal autonomy re- 
mained unaftected by the agreement. 
It has, too, been officially declared that 
the United States recognize the right 
of Canada to discriminate in favor of 
another colony or of the Motherland; 
and, therefore, it may be noted in con- 
nection with the West Indies Commis- 
sion. Canada and Jamaica, for exam- 
ple, may, if it suits their convenience, 
enter into a_ preferential agreement 
without fear of disturbing the friendly 
relations of either with the United 
States. In spite of this assurance one 
cannot but help remembering the bit- 
terness engendered by Galt’s action in 
1859, and it is hardly too much to sup- 
pose that, if any Reciprocity Treaty is 
concluded, the contingency of Canada 
entering into such closer relations will 
not be overlooked. The Canadian 
Penelope will not be allowed to destroy 
by night the fiscal web which she has 
woven by day. 

How great are the interests involved 
is most admirably brought out in the 
Memorandum recently issued by the 
Tariff Commission. One would like to 
quote the whole document in ertenso. 
Among the many significant statements 
there made is the fact that during the 
last twenty-five years Canada has 
tended to rely in an increasing degree 
upon the United Kingdom for the dis- 
posal of her products and upon the 
United States for the supply of those 
manufactures and materials which she 
cannot provide herself, and which 
might to a very large extent be sup- 
plied from the United Kingdom; and 
that largely owing to United States and 
German competition British manufac- 
tured exports to Canada declined rap- 
idly until about 1897, when the Prefer- 
ence was started, whereas since 1897 
this decline has been converted into a 
substantial and continuous increase. 

An analysis [runs the Memorandum] 
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of the fifteen groups of leading manu- 
factures shows that in thirteen out of 
the fifteen, where Preference is fully 
operative, British trade, which before 
Preference was declining, has since 
Preference shown a continuous in- 
crease greater than that of the United 
States. The United Kingdom excess 
over the United States in the Canadian 
market which was £3,500,000 in 1885, 
fell to £1,750,000 in 1895, and became 
£5,250,000 in 1907. In regard to the 
remaining two groups, iron and steel 
and machinery, United States trade 
has increased more rapidly than British 
trade; but some of these goods are on 
the Canadian Free List, while others 
have low duties upon which the Prefer- 
ence is necessarily small. Moreover, 
the advantages of contiguity and simi- 
lar standards and other industrial con- 
ditions operate most effectively upon 
these goods in favor of the United 
States. 


Thus in the thirteen groups referred 
to above we find the following figures: 


United Kingdom United States 
116,000 


£640,000 

3,712,000 
while the total increase in British ex- 
ports into Canada rose from £6,046,000 
in 1897 to £14,529,000 in 1909, or some 
130 per cent. 

Nor is it only the immediate commer- 
cial importance of the issues at stake 
that has to be considered. There can 
be no doubt that the moral effect of a 
liberal Reciprocity Treaty between 
Canada and the United States would be 
enormous, and that the mere fact that 
the Dominion which inaugurated the 
preference in 1897 should make so se- 
rious a departure from it would inevi- 
tably deal a heavy blow at the Imperial 
ideal. 

As was intimated at the opening of 
this article the writer clings confidently 
to the hope that for the moment, at any 
rate, this blow will be averted. The 
preliminary obstacles on both sides are 
neither few nor easy to surmount. Un- 
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like the Canadian Ministers who could 
grant the intermediate tariff rates by 
an Order in Council and need only ap- 
ply to Parliament in the event of that 
tariff proving an insufficient basis for 
negotiation, the United States Ministers 
would be compelled to apply to Con- 
gress for any lowering of the tariff. and 
this the present Congress is not likely 
to grant. It is, however, not without 
significance that during the last Presi- 
dential campaign the Republican can- 
didate found it necessary, for the first 
time, to promise a reduction in the 
tariff in order te counteract the sup- 
port which his adversary was gaining 
by his advocacy of this policy, and re- 
cent events have shown that the pos- 
sibility of the new Congress being more 
Democratic is far more remote. 

So far as Canada is concerned the 
great obstacle must be the plain, in- 
disputable fact that she is not yet 
strong enough industrially to withstand 
anything like the full measure of 
United States competition. The Ca- 
nadian markets would be promptly 
swamped by the highly specialized 
manufactures of her neighbor, and 
the Canadian manufacturer, as_ has 
been shrewdly said, would not ven- 
ture to remodel his factory and 
specialize his output while the 
continuance of the enlarged market 
depended upon the goodwill of Wash- 
ington. “In other words,” as the 
Canadian Gazette declares, “the per- 
manency of the enlarged market could 
not be counted on short of a political 
union of the two peoples,” a contin- 
gency which, one hopes, need no longer 
be taken into account. 

To sum up, then. it would appear 
that, at the moment, neither Canada 
nor the United States is in a position 
to conclude any far-reaching Reciproc- 
ity Treaty. If any such Treaty is 
made it will be because the Americans 
fully realize the enormous potentialities 
of Canada and are prepared to make 
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smaller demands with the purpose of 

securing the future. The outlook, from 

the Imperial point of view, is of the ut- 

most gravity and yet the British people 
The National Review. 
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decline to say the word which will ban- 

ish for ever all such anxieties and es- 

tablish the future of the Empire. 
Compatriot. 
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Tas Story or My 


A once familiar but long unheard 
sound coming unexpectedly to us will 
sometimes affect the mind as it is occa- 
sionally affected through the sense of 
smell, restoring a past scene and state 
so vividly that it is less like a memory 
than a vision. It is indeed more than 
a vision, seeing that this is an illusion, 
something apparently beheld with the 
outer or physical eyes; the other is a 
transformation, a return to that state— 
that forgotten self—which was lost for 
ever, yet is ours again; and for a glo- 
rious moment we are what we were 
in some distant place, some long-van- 
ished time, in age and freshness of feel- 
ing, in the brilliance of our senses, our 
wonder and delight at this visible 
world. 

Recently I had an experience of that 
kind on hearing a loud, glad, bird-note 
or call from overhead when walking in 
a London West-end thoroughfare. It 
made me start and stand still; when, 
easting up my eyes, I caught sight of 
the bird in its cage, hanging outside a 
first-floor window. It was the beau- 
tiful cardinal of many memories. 

This is a bird of the finch family of 
southern South America—about the size 
of a starling, but more gracefully 
shaped, with a longer tail; the whole 
upper plumage clear blue-gray, the un- 
der-parts pure white: the face. throat, 
and a high pointed crest an intense bril- 
liant scarlet. 

It had actually seemed to me at the 
moment of hearing. then of seeing it. 
that the bird had recognized me as one 
from the same distant country—that its 
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loud call was a glad greeting to a fel- 
low-exile seen by chance in a London 
thoroughfare. It was even more than 
that; this was my own bird, dead so 
many, many years, living again, know- 
ing me again so far from home. in 
spite of all the changes that time had 
wrought in me. And he, my own ¢ar- 
dinal, the first cardinal I ever knew, re- 
membered it all even as I did—all the 
little incidents of our life together; the 
whole history was in both our minds 
at that same moment of recognition. 

I was a boy, not yet nine years old, 
when my mother took me on one of 
her yearly visits to Buenos Ayres. It 
was a very long day’s journey for us in 
those pre-railroad times; for, great and 
prosperous as that city and republic 
now are, it was not so then, when the 
people were divided, calling themselves 
Reds and Whites (or Blues), and were 
occupied in cutting 
throats. 

In Buenos Ayres we stayed at the 
house of an English missionary clergy- 
man, in a street near the waterside. He 
was a friend of my parents and used 
to come out with his family to us iu 
the summer, and in return my mother 
made his house her home for a month 
or so in winter. This was my first 
visit, and I remember the house was 
like a luxurious palace to my simple 
mind accustomed to rude surroundings. 
It had a large paved courtyard. with 
ornamental shrubs and orange 
trees growing in it. and 
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its far end, facing 
the balcony, the door of the study. 
This balcony at the back had an 
irresistible attraction for for on 
the wall were hung many cages con- 
tuining beautiful birds, some unknown 
to me. There were several canaries, 
a European goldfinch, and other kinds; 
but the bird that specially attracted me 
was a cardinal in fine plumage, with a 
loud, glad, musical call-note—just such 
a note as that with which the bird in 
a London thoroughfare had pierced my 
heart. But it did not sing, and I was 
told that it had no song except that one 
note, or than two or three 
notes and that it was kept solely for its 
To me it was certainly most 


back, and, at 


me, 


not more 


beauty. 
beautiful. 
Every day during our six or seven 
weeks’ visit I used to steal out to the 
balcony and stand by the hour watch- 
ing the birds, above all the cardinal 
with his splendid scarlet crest, thinking 
of the joy it would be to possess such 
a bird. But though I could not keep 
away from the spot, I was always ill at 
ease when there, always glancing ap- 
prehensively at the closed door at the 
end—for it was a glass door, and in his 
study behind it the clergyman, a grave 
studious man, was sitting over his 
books. It made me tremble to think 
that, though invisible to me in that dim 
interior, he would be able to see me 
through the glass, and, worse still, that 
at any moment he might throw open 
the door and come out to catch me gaz- 
ing at his birds. Nor was this feeling 
strange in the circumstances, for I was 
a timid, somewhat sensitive little boy, 
and he a very big stern man with a 
large, clean-shaved, colorless face that 
had no friendliness in it; nor could I 
forget an unhappy incident which oc- 
curred during his visit to us in the 
country more than half a year before. 
One day, rushing in, I stumbled in the 
veranda and struck my head against 
the door-handle, and, falling down, was 
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lying cn the floor crying loudly with 
the pain, when the big stern man came 
on the scene. “What's the matter with 
you?” he demanded. “Oh, I’ve hit my 
head on the door and it hurts me so!” I 
sobbed. 

“Does it?” he said, with a grim smile. 
“Well, it doesn’t hurt me,” and, step- 
ping over me, he went in. 

What wonder that I was apprehen- 
sive, would shrink almost in terror, 
when by chance he came suddenly out 
to find me there, and, after staring or 
glaring at me through his gold-rimmed 
glasses for a few moments, would pass 
me by without a word or smile? How 
strange, how unnatural, it seemed that 
this man I feared and hated should be 
a lover of birds and the owner of that 
precious cardinal! 

The long visit came to an end at last, 
and, glad to return to the birds I had 
left—to the purple cow-birds, the yel- 
low-breasted and the crimson-breasted 
troupials, the tyrant birds, the innumer- 
able sweet-voiced little crested song- 
sparrows, and a hundred more—yet sad 
to leave the cardinal which I admired 
and had grown to love above all birds, 
I was taken back to my distant home 
on the great green plains. So passed 
the winter, and the swallow returned 
and the peach-trees blossomed once 
more; the long, long, dry, hot summer 
season followed; then autumn—the 
three beautiful months of March, April, 
and May, when the sunshine was soft 
und we were among the trees, feasting 
on ripe peaches every day and all day 
long. 

Then again winter and the annual 
visit to the distant town; but none of us 
children were taken on this occasion. 
My mother’s return after one of these 
long absences was always a great joy 
and festival to us children. To have 
her with us again, and the toys and 
the books and delicious things she 
brought us, made us wild with happi- 
ness; and on this occasion she brought 
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me something compared with which all 
the other gifts—all the gifts I had ever 
received in my life were as nothing. 
She had a large object covered from 
sight with a shawl, and, drawing me 
to her side, asked me if I remembered 
my visit to the city over a year ago, 
and how the birds at the parsonage 
had attracted me? Well, our friend the 
clergyman, she went on to say, had 
gone back to his own country and 
would never return. His wife, who 
was a very gentle, sweet woman, had 
been my mother’s dearest friend, so 
that she could hardly speak of her loss 
without tears. Before going away he 
distributed his birds among his closest 
friends. He was anxious that every 
bird should have an owner who would 
love it as much as he had loved it him- 
self and tend it as carefully; and re- 
membering how he had observed me 
day after day watching the cardinal, he 
thought that he could not leave it in 
better hands than mine. And here 
was the bird in its big cage! 

The cardinal was mine! How could 
I believe it, even when I pulled the 
shawl off and saw the beautiful creature 
once more and heard the loud note! 
The gift of that bird from the stern 
ice-cold man who had looked at me as 
if he hated me, even as I had certainly 
hated him, now seemed the most won- 
derful thing which had ever happened 
in the world. 

It was a blissful time for me during 
that late winter season, when I lived 
for the bird; then, as the days grew 
ionger and brighter with the return 
of the sun, I was happier every day to 
see my cardinal’s increasing delight in 
his new surroundings. It was certainly 
a great and marvellous change for him. 
The cardinals are taken as fledglings 
from the- nests in forests on the upper 
waters of the Plata river, and reared 
by hand by the natives, then sent down 
to the bird-dealers in Buenos Ayres: so 
that my bird had practically known 
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only a town life, and was now in a 
world of greenest grass and foliage, 
wide blue skies, and brightest sunshine 
for the first time. By day his cage 
was hung under the grape-vines out- 
side the veranda; there the warm 
fragrant wind blew on him the 
sun shone down through the translu- 
cent red and green young vine-leaves. 
He was mad with excess of joy, hop- 
ping. wildly about in his cage, calling 
loudly in response to the wild birds in 
the trees, and from time to time burst- 
ing into song: not the three or four to 
half a dozen notes the cardinal usually 
emits, but a continuous torrent, like 
the soaring lark’s, so that who 
heard it marvelled, and exclaimed that 
they had never known a cardinal with 
such a song. I can say for myself 
that I have, since then, listened to the 
singing of hundreds of cardinals, both 
wild and caged, and never heard one 
with a 
tained. 

So it went on from day to day, un- 
til the vine-leaves, grown large, spread 
a green roof to keep the hot sun from 
him—a light roof of which, 
stirred by the wind, still let the spark- 
ling sunbeams fall through to enliven 
him, while outside the sheltering vines 
the bright world was all before him. 
If any person, even the had 
then told me that my cardinal was not 
the happiest bird in the world—that 
not being free to fly he could not be 
as happy as others—I should not have 
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believed it; consequently it came as a 
shock to me when one day I discovered 
the cage empty—that my cardinal had 
made his escape! The cage, as I have 
said, was large, and the wires were so 
far apart that a bird the size of a lin- 
net or siskin could not have been con- 
fined in it; but for the larger cardinal it 
was a safe prison. Unfortunately one 
of the wires had become loose—perhaps 
the bird had loosened it—and by work- 
ing at it he had succeeded in bending 
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it and finally had managed to squeeze 
through and make his escape. Run- 
ning out into the plantation, I was soon 
apprised of his whereabouts by his 
loud call-note; but though he could not 
fly, but only hop and flutter from 
branch to branch—his wings never hav- 
ing been exercised—he refused to be 
caught. I was advised to wait until 
he was hungry, then to try him with 
the cage. This I did, and, taking the 
cage, placed it on the ground under the 
trees and retired a few paces, holding it 
open by means of a string which when 
released would cause the door to fly to. 
He became greatly excited on seeing 
the cage, and being very hungry soon 
came down to the ground and, to my 
joy, hopped up to it. But he did not 
go in: it seemed to me that he was 
considering the matter. if the state he 
was in of being pulled in opposite di- 
rections by two equally importunate im- 
pulses may be so described. “Must I 


go in and satisfy my hunger—and live 


in prison; or stay out and keep my 
freedom and go hungry?” He stood at 
the door of the cage, looking in at the 
seed, then turned and looked at me and 
at the trees, then looked at the seed 
again, and raised and lowered his shin- 
ing crest and flirted his wings and tail. 
and was excited and in two minds and 
a quandary; finally, after taking one 
more look at the tempting seed, he de- 
liberately flew or fluttered up to the 
nearest branch, then to another, and so 
on, till he had gone to the very top of 
the tree, as if to get as far from the 
tempting cage as he could! 

It was a great disappointment, and I 
now determined to hunt him down; for 
it was late in the day, and he was not 
a cunning wild bird to save himself 
from rats and owls and black and yel- 
low opossums and other subtle enemies 
who would come presently on the scene. 
I hunted him from the first tree to the 
next, then to another, until I had driven 
him out of the plantation to an open 
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place, where he fluttered over the sur- 
face until he came to the bank of the 
huge ditch or foss, about twelve feet 
deep and half as wide as the Regent’s 
‘Canal. He would drop into it, I 
thought, and I would then be able to 
capture him; but after a moment’s rest 
on the bank he rose and succeeded in 
flying across, pitching on the other side. 
“Now I have him!” I exclaimed, and, 
getting over the foss, I was quickly in 
hot pursuit after him; for outside the 
foss the earth spread out level and 
treeless, with nothing but grass and 
giant thistles growing on it. But his 
wings were now getting stronger with 
exercise, and he led me on and on for 
about a mile, then disappeared in a 
clump of giant thistles, growing on a 
warren or village of the vizcachas— 
the vizeacha being a big rodent that 
lives in communities in a dozen or 
twenty huge burrows, their mouths 
placed close together. He had escaped 
down one of these holes, and I waited 
in vain for him to come out, and in the 
end was compelled to go home without 
him. 

I don’t know if I slept that night, but 
I was up and out an hour before sun- 
rise, and, taking the cage, set out to 
look for him, with little hope of finding 
him, for there were foxes in that place 
—a family of cubs which I had seen— 
and, worse still, the large blood-thirsty 
black weasels of that country. But no 
sooner was I at the spot where I had 
lost him than I was greeted with his 
loud note. And there he was, hop- 
ping out from among the thistles, a 
most forlorn-looking object, his plum- 
age wet and draggled, and his feet 
thickly covered with wet clay! And 
he was glad to see me! As soon as I 
put the cage down he came straight to 
it and, without a moment's hesitation. 
hopped in and began feasting on the 
seed. 

It was a happy ending. My bird had 
had a lesson which he would not for- 
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get; there would be no more tugging 
at the wires, nor would he ever wish 
to be free again. Solimagined. But 
| was wrong. From that time the bird’s 
changed: ever in a 
state, he would flit 
from side of cage, 
chirping loudly, but never singing— 
never one note; the gladness that had 
made him sing so wonderfully had 
quite gone out of him. And invariably, 
after hopping about for a few mo- 
ments, he would go back to the wire 
which had been loosened, and bent—- 
the one weak spot which was now re- 
paired—and tug at and shake it again. 
And at last, greatly to my surprise, he 
actually succeeded in bending the same 
wire once more and making his es- 
cape! 

Once more I went to look for him 
with the cage in my hand, but when I 
found him he refused to be tempted. 
I left him for a day to starve, then tried 
again; and then again many and many 
times on many following days, for he 
was now much too strong on the wing 
to be hunted down; but though he inva- 
riably greeted and appeared to welcome 
me with his loud chirp, he refused to 
come down, and after excitedly hailing 
me and flirting his feathers for a few 
moments he would fly away. 

Gradually I grew reconciled to my 
loss, for, though no longer my captive 
—my own bird—he was near me, living 
in the plantation and frequently seen. 
Often and often, at intervals of a few 
or of many days, when my lost, yet 
not wholly lost, cardinal not in 
my mind, I would come upon him, 
sometimes out on the plain, feeding 
with a flock of purple cow-birds, or 
Yyellow-breasted troupials, or some 
other species: and when they would all 
rise up and fly away at my approach, 
he alone, after going a little distance 
with them, would drop out of the 
crowd and pitch on a stalk or thistle- 
bush, just, as it would appear, to look 
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at me and hail me with his loud note 
—to say that he remembered me still; 
then off he would fly after the others. 

That little action of his went far 
to reconcile me to his loss—to endear 
him still more to me, changing my boy- 
ish bitterness to a new and strange 
kind of delight in his happiness. 

But the end of the story is not yet: 
even at this distance, after so many 
changing and hardening years, I expe- 
rience a certain reluctance or heaviness 
of heart in telling it. 

The warm bright months went by 
and it was winter again—the cold sea- 
son from May to August, the 
trees are bare, the rainy south wind 
and there are frosty nights, 
frosts that would sometimes last all 
day or even several days. Then it 
was that I missed my bird and won- 
dered often what had become of him. 
Had he too flown north to a 
country with the swallows and other 
migrants? It could not be believed. 
But he was no longer in the plantation 
—that little sheltering island of trees 
in the level grassy sea-like plain; and 
I should never see him more or know 
what his fate bad been. 

One day, in August, the 
ployed about the place were engaged in 
a grand annual campaign against the 
rats—a sort of spring-cleaning in and 
out of doors. The shelter of the huge 
old foss, and of the trees and thickets, 
wood-piles, many outbuildings and 
barns full of raw or untanned hides, 
attracted numbers of these unpleasant 
little beasts and made it a sort of 
rats’ metropolis; and it was usual to 
clear them out in early spring before 
the new grass and herbage sprang up 
and covered the ground. They were suf- 
focated with smoke, made deadly with 
brimstone and tobacco, pumped into 
their holes. I was standing by one 
of the men who was opening one of the 
runs after the smoking process, when I 
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in a heap of straw and rubbish he was 
turning over with his spade, and, jump- 
ing down, I picked up the shining red 
object. It was my lost cardinal’s 
crest! And there too were his gray 
wing’and tail feathers, white feathers 
from his breast, and even some of his 
bones. Alas! he had found it too cold 
to roost in the naked trees in the cold 
wind and rain, and, seeking a more 
sheltered roosting-place on the ground, 
had been caught and carried into its 
den and devoured by a rat. 

I experienced a second and greater 
grief at his miserable end—a feeling 
so poignant that the memory has en- 
dured till now. For he was my loved 
cardinal—my first caged bird. And he 
was also my last. I could have no 
other, the lesson he had taught me hav- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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ing sunk into my heart—the knowledge 
that to a bird too the world is very 
beautiful and liberty very sweet. I 
could even rejoice, when time had 
softened my first keen sorrow. that my 
cardinal had succeeded in making his 
escape, since at the last he had expe- 
rienced those miraculous months of 
joyous existence, living the true bird- 
life for which nature had fashioned and 
fitted him. In all the years of his 
captivity he could never have known 
such a happiness, nor can any caged 
bird know it, however loudly and 
sweetly it may sing to win a lump of 
sugar or a sprig of groundsel from its 
tender-hearted keeper and delude him 
with the idea that it is well with his 
prisoner—that no injustice has been 


done. 
W. H. Hudson. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A fishing-smack, with lights hoisted 
to show that she was fishing, drifted 
gently in the open .2a of the Irish 
Channel, the drift-nets trailing after 
her. The foremast was lowered, the 
sails had been drawn in, and a small 
mizzen set to keep her head to the 
wind. After the casting of the nets 
most of the men had gone below, but 
three experienced fishers remained on 
deck. The men were warmly clad, for 
the breeze carried a nip of cold, the 
night being towards the middle of Sep- 
tember, and the herring season about 
to close. The vessel was stoutly built 
and carried two masts, but was rigged 
as a lugger. It belonged to the man 
ealled Kirk, who had bought the boat 
of Harry Rennie’s building, and who 
was interested in fishing and lived near 
the shore at Morecambe. A couple of 
his luggers plied during the season be- 
tween Houth and Ardcastle. on the 


Irish coast, to the chief towns along 
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the Lancashire shore, delivering the 
fish straight to their markets. 

Silver Whinnery was one of those on 
deck in the fishing-smack. The three 
figures were stretched out motionless 
while the nets trailed at their silent 
business in the waters. Silver, as a 
man who carried his aching thoughts, 
entered willingly upon these watches. 
In the close-clipping night, between the 
great spaces of sea and sky, he held 
debate within himself, having no fear 
that his face would betray him to his 
comrades. The flap of the waves, 
their gentle heave pillowing and rock- 
ing them, the gleam of the water, the 
drifting as the wind would have it 
[their purpose and faith set on the 
hidden stores gathering in the nets, the 
one firm thing amidst these moving ele- 
ments], the circling of gulls above them. 
and the race of clouds over the sky.— 
all these things charmed his solitude 
and freed and nourished his thoughts. 

More than a year had elapsed since 
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he spoke his bitter words to Silence 
and left the Farm; more than a year 
since, through the cackle of laughter in 
a conversation overheard at the bar 
of a wayside inn, that news of Nanna’s 
marriage had reached his ears. That 
news had sent him flying from the 
place in a breathless, stumbling hurry, 
to put miles of ground between him- 
self and Hauksgarth and the past. 

And yet at Morecambe his flight had 
stayed. The habit of attaching him- 
self to labor was with Silver automatic, 
half-unconscious. At Morecambe he 
remembered the man of the name of 
Kirk who had bought Rennie’s boat, 
and who lived near the shore, and there 
he presented himself to ask for work. 
And having got a job, he fastened on 
it. doing good service with his brain 
and muscle; for the rest, his spirit 
dwelt apart and held debate within 
itself. With his master and his 
mates, he earned the character of a 
lonely, taciturn man, but reliable and 
with a passion for work. One or two 
had found him capable of unostenta- 
tious, ready kindness. 

Throughout these months the thought 
of Silence haunted him. Night and 
day he had her face before him; he saw 
it clear and plain as life. a little 
averted from him, the profile bent in 
the attitude of stricken grief. He 
could summon no other presentment of 
her. Of Nanna he was unable to 
think; a confused throbbing trouble 
rushed upon the effort and prevented 
it. If he tried to picture her, he could 
see no more than the back parts of a 
flying form that faded instantly from 
the edges of his mind. He had a 
dread of this confused trouble, and 
would throw himself upon his work to 
keep it back; but the consciousness of 
Nanna hung in the background of his 
mind as a stabbing, angry wound. 

When work was over, if he found 
himself calm enough for rest, pictures 
of the Farm and home would tempt 
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him, and to the hearth that had been 
his, his longing heart would fly. He 
never dreamed of returning, had not 
once thought of that. The debate he 
held was not of that nature. At 
nights, when the herring fishery was 
on, what he did was to re-read the page 
of his near history and Silence’s. He 
saw it now in one light, now in an- 
other. Even he was conscious that 
his bitterness was dying down, and 
that a self-reproachful doubting ques- 
tion was trembling new-born in his 
heart. In all his other memories of 
Silence there was fragrance, a grate- 
ful quietness. 

At nights on the sea, so wakeful was 
he that his mates would doze in peace, 
leaving the watch to him. But that 
September night, Silver himself fell 
into slumber, and the smack with its 
crew of sleepers drifted gently on un- 
der the sky of scudding clouds, with 
the flap-flap of the waters against the 
keel and the drift-nets following. 

Silver dreamed that he lay on the 
settle in the Farm kitchen, and that his 
boy had clambered up to him to slum- 
ber in his arms, and that he ‘felt the 
heaving of the little chest and felt the 
pressure of the flaxen head nestled 
against his breast. Silver’s own head 
had fallen against the gunwale, and he 
smiled in his sleep. 

He wakened slowly, roused by the 
man next him, and even in waking 
felt the pressure of the little body in 
The boat had drifted far. 
and the wind having freshened, it was 
necessary to throw out 
prevent the dragging 
warp from being strained. 

Some ten days later the herring fish- 
ery had and the last herring 
cargo had been delivered by the lug- 
gers along the coast. Then Silver went 
to the office at Morecambe and took 
his pay. After that he was free, and 
turned his steps northwards. 

He had no fixed intention, but obeyed 
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a strong impulse. Hauksgarth was in 
his wind, though what he should do if 
he reached the Farm he did not know. 
lt was no more than a dream to wan- 
der thus, his face towards home; pres- 
ently the dream would break. To keep 
it alive for the time, he chose to tramp 
the distance, passing the nights as he 
could, choosing the least fre- 
quented paths. As he. walked, keep- 
ing to the coast, and accompanied in 
his going by the grandeur of the 
mountainous shores and the openness 
of the morning and evening skies, and 
the changing beauty of the Bay, he 
pondered and pondered over his mar- 
riage with Silence and the three years 
of his life with her. 

It chanced one evening, just at night- 
fall, he came up the shore from Suin- 
merdale and under Arinseat Knot, and 
turned up a lane that led into a spin- 
ney lying towards the foot of the hill. 
He was in half a mind to go to Arin- 
seat village and to call at Rennie’s 
workshop on the chance of a night’s 
rest there. But as he came along he 
saw through the fast gathering dark- 
ness a light amongst the tangle in the 
spinney, and making his way towards 
it, found a space cleared, and a char- 
coal-burner there with his hut. 

The man sat before the door of the 
cabin on a three-legged stool; he wore 
a heavy coat and a hat drawn over his 
brows, for the night was cold; by his 
side lay a dog with his nose to the 
ground. A lighted lantern stood near. 
and the glow from the charcoal heap 
made a pleasant spot of and 
warmth in the midst of the chilly un- 
derwood. The charcoal “pit” was a 
circular pile of pyramidal shape, some 
sixteen feet in diameter and about six 
feet in height. 
cut to a certain size and laid upright 
one against another in a widening cir- 
cle, and supported by staves driven into 
the ground at the centre, the whole be- 
On 
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the windward side, a shield of hurdles 
und interlaced brackens had _ been 
erected to protect the fire, which, lit 
from the top, must burn slowly and 
evenly downwards. The burner, in- 
tently watching the process, hardly 
lifted his head until Silver came within 
the illumined patch of ground. 

“Have ye room for company?” asked 
he. “It's starving wark walking 
through the autumn neet.” 

“Aye, and welcome,” said the burner. 
“It's a clarty [dirty] sky and a cowd 
wind with it. There ’s room in the 
cabin, and I med a few brackens to bed 
the floor wi’. Wilt ta lie there?” 

“I ’st be fain to sit agen the hurdle 
and to feel the warmth of the fire for 
a while,” said Silver. 

And he sat by the man’s side, per- 
ceiving that he was a stranger to him. 

“On tramp?’ asked the man, who, 
though his intent eyes hardly moved 
from his fire, was glad enough of com- 
pany. 

“Aye,” said Silver, “on tramp.” 

“A sea-faring mon, I reckon?” 

“That’s so. Fisher last.” 

“Well, 1 ’m a shore mon mysen, but 
I do a bit with boating in summer. I 
can gadder a living amang boating, 
barking wood, peat-greaving, and char- 
coal-burning. I’m a rare good hond 
at t’ last.” 

“So I see,” said Silver. 

“Then thou knows summat of it?” 
said the man, glancing at his guest. 

“I ’ve seen the burners at wark afore 
this,” returned Silver. 

“It ’s a pleasant life all towd,” said 
the charcoal burner, comfort- 
able sigh. “The neet covers a mon as 
a curtain, and ye sit amid it, and the 
silence gadders close up, and thowts 
And presently ye may 
cuttering in the darkness—awd 
voices, awd jokes coming efter ye 
again. What; Mon, I ‘ve brasted out 
with a gurd of laughter on me at a 
That's 
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a strange thing—how a mon’s thowts 
tak him.” 

All the time the burner chatted, his 
eyes watched the glow; his attention 
from the 


loved 


pre ess, 
the 
drawn to 


never deviated 


who himself 


the 


Silver, 
watches of night, was 
hiin. 

“It ’s wunnerful o’ neets on the sea, 
too,” said he. 

“Thou ‘rt fra these parts?” 
Silver; “Westmoreland 


” 


“Ave,” said 
born and bred.” 
“Going home now, I reckon?” 
“That I Sea-roving 
chaps are na so sure of home. 
“That ’s a hearing.” 
charcoal-burner. 
And he stooped to regulate the burn- 


cannot say. 


sair said the 


ing by stopping up a small aperture at 
the bottom of the “pit,” through which 
the air came too freely. 

“How long mun it burn?” asked Sil- 
ver. 

“Two days. I lit up early yester 
morn.” 

“It ’s a job calls for patience.” 

“And wakefulness,” said the char- 
coal-burner; “aye, that ’s so.” 

“Any news in these parts?” asked 
Silver. 

And the question put, his ears began 
to sting, because of the certainty that 
he opened the way for evil tidings. 

“Not as I knows on,” said the man, 
slowly searching in his brain as he 
gave a last touch to the aperture and 
raised his head to watch the effect on 
the spreading glow above. The glow 
caught his face and revealed his intent 
preoccupied eyes and smoke-blackened 
features. His thoughts, held fast by 
the ticklish business of keeping a fire 
even and slow, moved no further than 
that reply, until he saw that the threat- 
ened fierceness was abating. Then he 
returned to an upright posture, eased 
his figure slightly. and, his eyes still 
at watch, allowed his thoughts to move 
more freely. 
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“No mid- 


summer, 


news that I know of sin 
Ye ‘d be away then?” 
“Aye, and a year afore that. I've 
been away sin-sine.” 
“Then ye m’appen hannot heard of 
Nasshiter’s death?” 
“Na,” said Silver, after an apprecia- 
ble pause. 
“Here ‘s summat to pass an hour 
wi’, then,” said the burner, warming up 
to the subject. “Nasshiter were a bet- 


kind of wearin’ broad- 
He lived in a 


God-forsaken 


terness 

«loth. 

bleak, 
“ell. 

“I’ve seen him.” 

“That ‘s all the maist of folk say. 
Nasshiter was no man’s friend. Folk 
wad turn about rayder than meet him. 
He lived with a curse in 's heart for 
ithers, and the curse fand him out at 
last. It varra 
and nob’ry niver larnt the reets on ’t 
—not crowner nor jury noather.” 

“He died a violent death?” asked Sil- 
ver, in a low voice of amazement. 

“My sakes! He did so, I ‘ll awarnd 
And his wife missing efter it, 


mon, 
stone house, a 
Hauks 
But ye'd m'‘appen know him?” 


place on 


come about strange, 


ye! 
too!” 
Silver sudden 
trembling that seized him like a stroke 
of palsy. 


was conscious of a 
The glow of the charcoal 
“pit” lost its defined edge, and spread 
in his vision to a nebulous red cloud; 
have had he 


nor could he 


wished. 


spoken 


“It was a laboring chap from a farm 
He went 
up the wood at the bottom of the Fell 
on « Sunday, and he came to a place 


not so far away fand him. 


where was a girt scor in the rocks and 
a path through. 
clutched fast by 


And there, in the scor, 
the walls of rock, he 
fand Nasshiter hanging head down’ards 
leg twisted the 
aboon, and cowd and dead. It was a 
And the 
laborer ran ‘ollering back and set up 


and a upon stones 


seet to scare a mon's soul, 


a hue and ery in the country round. 


And there was a godly chap at the 
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Farm with some sense in ’s yed, and he 
sent the laborer efter the nearest jus- 
tice of the peace. And afore neet a 
rare crowd hed gaddered on the Fell, 
and they raised him at last, but hed a 
job to do ’t, for he’d getten wedged by 
the shoulders. They gan it out as 
“Death by misadventure.” But by the 
doctor’s evidence he’d been drinking 
hard, and there were ither things that 
hed an ugly look to ’em.” 

The man’s eye, intent on his charcoal 
burning, never swerving from his stead- 
fast purpose, detected that the glow 
had changed again; once more he bus- 
ied himself about the base of the “pit,” 
moving round the heap and looking to 
the apertures and regulating the 
draught. Silver sat silent, his teeth 
chattering in his head, his palsied 
hands thrust into his pockets to hide 
them, while to his vision the charcoal- 
burner’s form, moving and bending 
about the glow, assumed fantastic pro- 
portions, blending weirdly with the 
night-covered bulk of the trees and 
bushes behind. 

“Aye,” continued the burner, pres- 
ently reseating himself, “there was 
things that had an ugly look to ‘em. 
By all accounts, his wife was a shame- 
less woman as ivver plied her trade at 
country fairs. Respectably connected, 
they sayn, and mighty bonny, but at 
the core as rotted fruit. Ever sin’ she 
was a grown lass she'd broke out of 
bounds, slipping frem home in secret. 
And there came a day when her fam'‘ly 
knew her for what she was. She got 
howd of a girt mon in these parts and 
runned away with him when she was 
nobbut a lass in teens. And that 
fetched up a deal of bad gossip that 
reached her fam’ly in the end. But 
long afore that her name—they called 
her Nanna Scaife—hed been a leet word 
in ivery mouth in the place—barrin’ 
those of her home. She was a bad un. 
Weel, she came back efter years, no 
better nor when she went, T'll awarnd 


ye, and married Nasshiter. And folks 
laughed, and said it was a match. 
Fools’ laughter will cackle, as ye knaw; 
we hev Scriptur’ on that. Weel, there 
was summat over her husband’s death 
that nob’ry, not crowner hissen, cud 
read. When they brought the body to 
Nasshiter’s gates and rung the bell, 
ne’er an answer cud they get. Then 
one of the crowd said he ‘d seen the 
awd woman that served in the house 
crying in Arinseat village on Saturday 
efternoon, and saying that her master 
and missus wad na let her into the 
gates. Yesee, nob’ry fashed theirsens 
over Nasshiter. She were nowt; and 
he ’d likely meet kindness with a curse. 
So the awd servant bided on with her 
friends and nob’ry thought no more 
about it. But when the chap in the 
crowd spoke up, they med no more ado, 
but hoisted the lilest mon amang ’em 
on their shoulders, and gat him over 
the wall. And he fand the key lying 
in the yard same as if it had been 
thrown there, and the front door flap- 
ping in the wind. When they were in, 
the first thing they fand was that the 
dog-cart and hoss were gone. Then 
the p'leece and the justice and one or 
two of the gentry entered the house. 
And in Nasshiter’s office they fand a 
rare stramash [confusion]—the money- 
box open and empty, the drawers just 
iverywheer and the contents thrown 
here and there. The shutters were 
still down, and in the sitting-room was 
an empty bottle or two and glasses. 
They ‘d been drinking together by the 
looks on ‘t. Upstairs it was all confu- 
sion; the drawers open and all maks of 
things thrown upon the floor. But no- 
where ‘s a sign of the missus. Ivery- 
wheer the doors were left wide as 
though a whirlwind hed blawed 
through the house. The p’leece said 
the woman mun have harnessed the 
hoss hersen :tnd pulled the cart out of 
the shed. There was evidence of that. 
And then when she ‘d getten the cart 
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and hoss outside, she ‘d locked the 
ates and thrawn the key back into the 
ard. In time someb’ry came forward 
and told how he ’d seen her driving 
Carnforth way early o’ Saturday morn- 
ing. There was evidence that late o’ 
Saturday neet she ridded hersen of the 
cart on the road, selling that and the 
hoss for what she could to a drunken 
farmer who did not knaw his reet hond 
from his left. Leastways, he was 
found asleep in the cart with the hoss 
grazing quiet as a lamb by the road- 
side o’ Sunday morning. And being 
wakkened, he thrust his hond into ’s 
pocket, and cried out that he ’d been 
robbed of the better part of his brass.” 

Again the intent eye of the charcoal- 
burner detected a change in the glow, 
and he rose and passed to the other 
side of the heap, stooping to tend the 
apertures, and to close or loosen them. 
Throughout the shocking recital, his 
tranquil mind had rested in his work, 
had taken pride in his work, had never 
deviated from his purpose of making 
the fire burn even and steady, lest it 
break through the covering and draw 
more air than is necessary to the proc- 
All that grim, whirling story, 
which his lips had poured out to Sil- 
ver’s ear, had passed through his own 
mind as smoke, and had left him undis- 
turbed. But he who heard it was 
stricken through and through, and shiv- 
ered as under an ague. 

The burner, unconscious of the living 
tragedy beside him, returned presently 
to his stool and admired his glowing 
—" 

“Weel,” said he absently, “that’s all 
I know. The p’leece niver fand her. 
And I reckon they han ceased to search. 
Where ’s the use o’ fashing? She was 
nowt. Just fair rubbitch and warse.” 

A breath of wind came by and rus- 
tled the leaves about them in the spin- 
ney, and the charcoal-burner’s head 
shot forward in watchful anxiety. lest 
the glow be fanned into a flame. But 
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no change came, and he gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“The wind ’s getten up a bit,” said 
he, and chanced for a second time to 
glance at the face of his companion. 

“Mon,” cried he, starting, “thou ‘rt 
fair dazed! The cowd hev struck thee. 
Gan thy ways into the cabin.” 

And Silver rose and crept into the 
hut, and lay face downwards upon the 
bracken and dried leaves, and felt 
the darkness sweep down upon his 
soul. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


Towards the morning Silver fell into 
a brief but heavy slumber, from which 
he was wakened by the sound of 
voices. 

The charcoal-burner’s mate had ar- 
rived, and the two chatted together. 
Silver came to the door of the hut and 
watched under his heavy brows. The 
fire was burning towards the bottom: 
an hour or two would complete the 
process, and. the men would extingush 
the glow by riddling dry earth over it 
through a sieve, and would then leave 
the heap to The earth was 
brought to the place in baskets car- 
ried on the shoulders. The mate, at 
the moment, was unburdening himself 
of a load, and through the rough path 
in the spinney a couple of lads fol- 
lowed with others. The coming of the 
morning was in the air; and the trees 
and underwood, elfish-looking in the 
night under the uncertain gleams from 
lantern and fire, assumed their every 
day appearance in the gray light of the 
dawn. A frank air of health and un- 
conscious delight in being marked the 
stalwart fellows who deposited the 
earth they had brought in a heap near 
at hand. Then they stood about the 
circle and admired the perfection of the 
burning, whose glow continued steady 
and even to the bottom, and from 
which they would presently collect car- 
bonized sticks that had throughout re- 
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tained their shape, though losing in 
weight and in bulk. 

The man who had watched through 
the nikht hovered about the side of the 
pit, walking round and round, in the 
content of his own work well accom- 
plished. And Silver, at the sight of 
that healthful group of honegt workers, 
felt a stab of envy and longing. He 
came out of the hut, gave a nod of 
greeting with a word of thanks to his 
host, and passed the men and took to 
the path. 

“Wha ’s yon?” asked one. 

“Aw con tell thee,” said the oldest of 
the lads. “Yon ’s Mester Silver Whin- 
nery of Hauksgarth Farm.” 

“Oh aye. The sea-faring farmer.” 

Silver walked through the spinney 
and crossed the road into the three-cor- 
nered patch, which Silence had loved 
in the early months of her marriage. 
He walked fast, almost frenziedly, his 
eyes staring ahead. The impulse that 
drove him was the need to see the 
Farm again; to learn whether Silence 
still worked and ruled it; whether his 
children lived or not. To him the 
priceless things that early morning 
were simply wife and children to be 
loved, and daily work to do. Had he 
missed these things? His very soul 
was scared by the idea of inestimable 
riches, lost, it might be, by a _ hair’s- 
breadth. 

The night had brought clearness to 
his judgment and sudden comprehen- 
sion. What strange chance had car- 
ried him to the hut of the good, garru- 
lous charcoal-burner, to hear the un- 
decorated story from lips unconscious 
of offence? He understood Silence 
now, and the motive for her lie. Her 
tenderness would cover Nanna’s shame 
and spare him pain. Poor soul! Brave 
soul! She had not dreamed _ that 
Nanna would return. 

He thought he read her passive ac- 
ceptance of Nanna’s presence in the 
house. Nothing short of the bottom 
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thing would satisfy the nature of the 
Whinnerys. Silence was built that 
way. Silence would ask nothing. He 
it was had brought Nanna to the 
house, and Silence had stood aside and 
waited until he, in his own heart, 
should make his considered choice. 
God, what a fool had he been! 

Had he lost Silence? At the question 
his feet hurried. He did not know his 
wild, unkempt looks, had forgotten his 
old sea-stained garments, his blackened 
face, his three days’ beard, his pallor, 
hunger, and sleeplessness. A little 
delay, and perhaps the last turn of the 
screw would come and she break under 
it. His heart was in a turmoil of 
hurry now. Would she take him back? 
—him the fool? 

Yet had it all been folly? Would Si- 
lence understand that in the folly wasa 
higher strain? A dream had been 
there, a poem sound in quality, and of 
numbers wild and sweet. 

The heart’s desire flies high, flies far, 
and in its flight sings not to itself 
alone, or to the mate it will win, but 
sings to the whole listening world. 
Like a spent bird, the dream and the 
song fell back now to his heart. But 
from his own nature it had sprung and 
soared. Now, even now, he could 
neither deny nor repudiate it, though 
far and darkly it had led him to wan- 
der. Last night in the charcoal-burn- 
er’s hut, face downwards on the 
ground, he had wept and shivered un- 
der the utter breaking of the dream. 
Scorpions of shame had stung him, and 
he himself had walked behind the shad- 
owy funeral cortége of youth’s high res- 
olute hopes, and cast the dust. and 
cried “earth to earth.” But nothing 
could undo the fact that, years long, 
his pained waiting heart had held the 
hopes. 

Would Silence understand? There 
must be truth between him and her, for 
nothing less than truth would content. 
Would she understand and believe that 
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the deliberate choice of his heart of a 
man was hers now—was hers, the 
mother of his children—in spite of the 
dream of his youth and early man- 
hood? 

He came, with his mind in a turmoil 
of doubt, through the three-cornered 
patch and the fields beyond. He 
turned into the road and ran down the 
rough lane from the Knot, the stones 
flying under his feet as he went. It 
was early as yet, and few stirred. He 
took a short cut across country towards 
the Farm. Far off, as he went, he 
could see the cluster of cream-colored 
buildings nestling amidst the trees, and 
beyond he could see the glorious, beau- 
tiful Fell, which had been the scene of 
so terrible a tragedy. 

How far had his long absence killed 
the work on the land? His eager steps 
went on until he came into the road 
again; only when he reached the white 
gate did he become conscious of a state 
of great exhaustion. He paused to 
support himself for a moment on the 
bars, wondering if he was ill. Then 
quietly, almost timidly, he entered. 

As he came down the gravelled space 
towards the house, he saw approaching 
him a gray-haired woman, who bent 
a little as from over-fatigue, and whom 
he did not recognize. And she, rais- 
ing her head, saw a wild-looking tramp, 
unshorn, and with ruffled hair and 
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blackened face, who dragged 
swerved a little in walk. 
glanced at him kindly and paused. 

“What seeks ta here, my mon?” said 
she. “Art ta ill or clemmed?” 

He stopped before her, and took a 
long look into her face, and under it her 
cheek slowly whitened. His eye 
touched the beautiful gray hair that 
surprised, him. 

“Not ill, Silence, as I hope,” he an- 
swered, “but clemmed and heart-broke. 
Canst ta forgive? Canst ta tak me 
back to thy love?’ 

That evening his dream on the fish- 
ing-smack was realized. He lay on the 
settle, where she had kept him all day, 
and his boy’s flaxen head nestled 
against his breast; and the little girl, 
crowing and laughing, ran between him 
and her mother, to show that she could 
walk. Opposite. sat Silence at work, 
her young face, under beautiful gray 
hair, flushed like a happy girl's. Had 
not her husband told her that his love 
was hers at last, and she the one 
woman in the world to him? 

Outside, John Gospel, going to and 
fro at his work, cleared his throat and 
tried a stave or two of a hymn of 
praise. 

“Lard biess us, John,” 
Jinny; “it °s summer weather with thee. 
I hannet yeard tha singing for a year.” 

Emma Brooke. 


his 


cried old 


(The End.) 





THE READING PUBLIC. 


By AN Bx-LIBRARIAN. 


Just a year ago a witty novelist and 
still wittier dramatist set out to tell 
us “what the public wants,” or rather, 
what the up-to-date newspaper pro- 
prietor in his wisdom thinks the pub- 
lic ought to want. Since then other 
novelists have been at work, and satire 
upon satire on our contemporary Press 
has been offered to a delighted world. 


There was Mr. Oliver Onions’ picture 
of Battye and Battye, in his oddly 
named Little Devil Doubt. Then came 
Mr. Gibbs with his Street of Adventure. 
a vivid account, but thinly veiled, of 
the rise and fall of a famous journal 
not unknown in Liberal Fi- 
nally, we have Mr. Montague. in A Hind 
Let Loose, showing us how an ingenuous 
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Irishman contrives to be _ leader- 
writer to two diametrically opposite pro- 
vincial journals, and saves himself time 
and trouble by adapting an unused 
leader on the rejection of the town’s 
main drainage scheme to the political 
situation created by Lord Albury’s 
epoch-making speech. Decidedly we 
have not much left to learn of the back 
scenes of Fleet Street, and if we are 
not cured of taking seriously the moral 
and political advice offered us by our 
leading journals, we are indeed past 
praying for. But the reading public 
still awaits its scientific observer and 
historian, and in hopeful anticipation 
of his advent, not: before he is needed, 
we venture to suggest for his consid- 
eration the following ad interim obser- 
vations. 

In the first place, there is no reading 
public; there are several publics, and 
they need to be studied separately. In 
the second place, publishers, dwelling as 
they do apart in Olympian aloofness, 
know little or nothing about the read- 
ing public. They judge of it only 
through the medium of the booksellers 
and the libraries. and both these me- 
at present conducted, are 
hopelessly misleading. Booksellers, 
with a few rare exceptions, neither 
read themselves, nor want other people 
toread. They want them to buy. which 
is a very different matter, and to this 
end they encourage the publisher to pro- 
duce a class of “article” rightly so 
called, designed for the “moneyed” 
classes, and nicely calculated to fit in 
exactly with the taste of the Stock 
Exchange. To what other source of 
inspiration are we to attribute the 
never-ending flow of “color books,” and 
those “art” publications in which noth- 
ing is so conspicuous as the absence of 
art? “Books are the best presents,” as 
the advertisement of a leading library 
has it; and to meet the demand arises 
that literary monstrosity, the “presen- 
tation” volume. 


diums, as 
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But what has all this to do with the 
reading public? Frankly, nothing at 
all. That public has been studiously 
and consistently neglected, not only by 
the booksellers, but also, with one much 
criticized exception, by the lending li- 
braries. We have said that there are 
several publics, and that they require 
to be studied separately. There is the 
intelligent public, small, no doubt, but 
not nearly so small as is sometimes 
imagined, and capable of being nursed 
into quite respectable dimensions. This 
public knows very well what it wants, 
though it has almost come to despair 
of ever getting it, and after an excited 
spasm of hope, somewhere about 1905, 
it has sunk back again into a tempo- 
rary apathy. But it would revive, if 
it got the chance. It has a hunger 
and thirst after knowledge, which must 
be lived with to be believed. And it 
is to be found just-as much and more 
among the ranks of the new democ- 
racy as among the leisured classes. The 
really intense eagerness with which 
young clerks on their way to and from 
business will come into a library and 
search round for what they want, their 
gratitude for any intelligent help, their 
pleasure when new books beyond their 
means to buy are quickly available to 
borrow, their anxiety to know when 
these books will have come down to a 
price within their means, all point to the 
existence of a market ready to be ex- 
ploited by anyone who will put into 
the book trade the brains and resource 
which, to do them justice, the much 
satirized proprietors of the halfpenny 
Press have put into the trade of jour- 
nalism. 

At the other end of the scale there is 
another public, small, indeed. but de- 
termined, and equally certain about 
what it wants. It is a public of coarse 
and material tastes, for whom no novel 
can be too realistic and no biography 
too scandalously outspoken. Readers 


of this kind carry the stamp of their 
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morbid predilections so clearly im- 
pressed upon their faces that they can 
be recognized almost at a glance; any 
observant librarian could predict to a 
nicety what they will ask for before 
they open their lips. We may also 
mention, we hope without provoking 
any international incident, that their 
names are generally German, and very 
often Jewish. To suppose that the 
lending libraries can do anything worth 
speaking of to harm a public like this 
is to betray a lamentable ignorance of 
human nature. What they can do is 
just exactly what they did, namely, to 
recruit its ranks from thai large body 
of general readers, prompted by mere 
idle curiosity to see and judge for 
themselves the books which a censor- 
ship had made notorious. For one 
reader who will say, as a lady said 
once in our hearing to the assistant who 
was serving her, “The truth is, I am 
feeling a little low to-day; can’t you 
find me something nasty?”’, there are 
hundreds who will come in and say, 
“There is a book which the ——— is 
condemning. I don’t remember its 
name, but that is the book I want.” 
Now it is just this large body of 
readers, fluctuating between good and 
bad, which is the reading public par 
excellence, and it is this public which 
publishers, libraries, yes, and lovers of 
literature and sociologists, would do 
well to study carefully. From the 
lower and commercial point of view the 
publisher should realize that here is his 
chief market. The libraries are his 
best customers, and these people, who 
must have their two, three, or six books 
a week, are the main supporters of the 
libraries. True, a great many of them 
care very little what they read, but for 
that very reason they are enormously 
and it would be 


open to suggestion, 


just as easy to get them to read books 
worth reading, as it is to allow them to 
take rubbish. 
they hear talked about. 


They chiefly want what 
It is the pub- 
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lisher’s business, therefore, helped by 
the reviewers, to get the right books 
talked about, and in the right places, 


and to teach the booksellers what 
those places are. At present they, and 
the men who buy for the libraries, 


never get any further than the literary 
judgments of one or two old-established 
Conservative literary 
reputation was made somewhere in the 


organs, whose 
early ‘sixties, and in the opinion of loy- 
ers of letters has been declining stead- 
ily ever since. Really new and original 
talent therefore, to for the 
slow recognition of editors, who noto- 
behind the 


has, wait 


riously lag “way back 
times,” to borrow a picturesque Trans- 
atlanticism, before it has a 
be stocked at the libraries in anything 
like adequate numbers. 


These institutions, and the public de- 


chance to 


pending upon them, are usually at least 
a year behind. When Mr. Galsworthy 
brought out A Man of Property, the in- 
telligent section of the public saw that 
this was something out of the common, 
and the demand, if slow, was steady. 
But librarians, always a timorous race, 
distrusted the critics, who advised them 
of the book’s unusual excellence, and in 
the following winter, instead of holding 
for a rise, they sold the book off cheap. 
Next spring came The Country House. 
The public in the interval had “discoy- 
ered” Mr. Galsworthy as a playwright. 
and the demand was fast and furious. 
It reacted back upon the Man of Prop- 
erty, and librarians had to replenish 
their depleted stock at an obvious loss. 
What would be thought of any other 
trade, which was content to follow de- 
mand, and never tried to create it? In- 
deed, the situation is even more para- 


doxical, for, far from speculating in 
“futures,” the ordinary librarian tries 


to check even a nascent demand by 
buying as small as he can, and only 
consenting to go further when demand 
has swelled to clamor. Of course, 
many promising books, and much shy 
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and elusive talent, go under in the 


process. Not every novelist has Mr. 
Galsworthy’s double advantage of add- 
ing drama to fiction, and in many cases 
recognition never comes, because noth- 
ing is ever done to foster it. 

The pity of it, when one thinks of 
what might be done under good library 
management! Thanks to the lack of 
energy on the part of the publishers, in 
working out any improved method of 
hook distribution, the lending libraries 
have practically the whole reading of 
the public in their hands. Only a 
few people can afford to buy books on 
the present scale of prices, but nearly 
everyone can pay something for the 
privilege of borrowing them. If the 
libraries would make an art instead of 
a haphazard business of their buying, 
if they expended a little more money in 
securing the services of expert readers, 
who judged books from the inside as 
well as from the cover, if they had any 
other criterion than the number of cop- 
ies of the author’s last book, to which 
they had contrived to limit the demand, 
then we might look to see something at 
last done in the interests both of liter- 
ature and of the reading public. It is 
such a docile public, if you take it the 
right way. and so singularly willing to 
accept guidance. Indeed, it will ask it 
even of little girls behind counters, who 
are about as likely to know whether a 
book is good or bad as the *bus-con- 
ductor who has just deposited the con- 
fiding subscriber at the library door. 
Why let it take rubbish when it would 
be so ready to take something better? 
Why have the rubbish there for it to 
take? Why not give it Mr. H. G. Wells 
or Mr. Anthony Hope (we beg their par- 
don for naming them in this connec- 
tion) instead of—well. certain authors 
whom, perhaps, it would be invidious 
to mention? 

We shall be asked, “After all, does 
it matter with this kind of public?” 
Yes, it does matter, and for a reason 


the lowest 


which can be reduced to 
terms of commerce and yet has in it 
elements of the greatost im-ortance for 
authors and for literature. and for the 
welfare of the public. The libraries 
have entered into a contract with their 
subscribers to provide them with so 
much literature per year, in most cases 
from three to six volumes a week. 
Take the higher figure, and put it at 
300 volumes in round numbers. Al- 
lowing for the fact that some subscrib- 
ers will ask for books not wanted by 
anyone else, and that, therefore, con- 
siderably more than 300 separate works 
will be needed to complete the tale, we 
may still take it that the stock really 
needed of biography. books of travel 
and fiction, the three classes most in 
demand, is infinitely below the number 
of works actually produced. During 
1909 the output of fiction (including 
children’s books), was 2,881, of travel 
533, and of history and biography 913, 
a total of 4,327. An enormous propor- 
tion of these books nobody ever really 
wanted. They merely took them in de- 
spair when none of their favorite au- 
thors were available. But if the books 
of those favorite authors had been 
stocked in adequate numbers, @ very 
large proportion of the other books need 
never have been stocked at all. Not only, 
therefore, were the libraries  short- 
sighted as regards their own commer- 
cial interests, but they were damaging 
good authors by helping bad ones to 
compete, and were actually contribut- 
ing to degrade, instead of to raise, the 
public taste. Nobody wants a lot of 
the ridiculous fiction which appears, ex- 
cept, perhaps, its authors. The pub- 
lishers say they lose money on it, and 
we hope they do. The public only 
takes it faute de mieux and under the 
coercion of the libraries. Yet the li- 
braries insist on keeping it in exist- 
ence when, if they ceased to buy it, it 
would at once cease to be. 

The truth is that the libraries have a 





splendid opportunity, if they had the 
slightest notion how to use it, though, 
judging from their recent performances, 
we confess we have not much hope of 
them under their present management. 
They seem still to suppose that to for- 
bid a thing is to make it unattractive, 
and their surprise when they found 
their blundering attempts at censorship 
greeted with contempt and derision was 
almost pathetic in its ingenuousness. 
But considering that they began by 
banning a novel, on the ground that the 
hero met the heroine on the pavement 
of Oxford Street, and that the subse- 
quent idyll was conducted at first with- 
out benefit of clergy, really, the recep- 
tion they met with was no more than 
they deserved. No, we have no great 
hopes of them. Left to themselves, they 
will continue to starve the intelligent 
public, and to select at random for the 
others. Mr. Henry James’s Italian 
Hours will be to them a mere “color- 
book,” and Mr. Lawson’s book on 
7reek folk-lore a work “for which we 
have no demand amongst our subscrib- 
ers.” 

But besides the reading public there 
are two other classes commercially in- 
terested, the authors and the publish- 
Why are these content to leave 
by far the most important distributing 
agency in such ignorant hands? We 
have heard a good deal lately of dul- 
ness in the book trade. It seems to be 
agreed on all sides that reform is 
needed, that there are too many middle- 
men, and that the publisher and the 
public need to be brought into closer 
relation. Why should not the pub- 
lishers run the libraries themselves? or, 
if they cannot acquire a controlling in- 
terest in the existing institutions, why 
not combine to start an entirely new 
library on rational lines? Sticking still 
to the purely commercial aspect, think 
of its advantages merely as an adver- 
tising medium. With a public not only 
amenable to suggestion but positively 


ers. 
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hungering for advice, what might not 
be accomplished, at a minimum of ex- 
pense, by a really skilful advertiser. 
We in England are only just beginning 
to understand what can be done by ad- 
vertising as the intelligent anticipation 
of inevitable still 
upon it mainly as a means for getting 
rid of what cannot be got rid of other- 
wise, forgetting that you can only play 
that game for a strictly limited period. 
“Once bitten, twice shy,” is as true of 
the reading public as of other. 
But apply advertisement, as it should 
be applied, to informing the public of 
things worth their knowing, take good 
books and push them for all they are 
worth, letting the rubbish sink to its 
proper place at the bottom, and you 
will be surprised to find what the de- 
mand for good literature will rise to, 
and how swiftly the bad and ephemeral 
will vanish out of sight. 

We are not speaking without book. 
There have been experiments in this 
direction, and they yielded astonishing 
results. Mr. Hardy is recognized by 
many as a genius, but by few as a pop- 
ular dramatist. Yet when The Diymasts 
was tentatively “pushed,” the 
rose instantly to the bait. The same 
thing happened with Mr. 
Phillips’s Nero. and with numbers of 
other books, which would certainly not 
occur to anyone sitting down to reckon 
up the popular works of the last few 
years. Now and again there 
failure, but generally only with books 
which deserved to fail, books which, 
with more discriminating and _ intelli- 
gent buying, would scarcely have been 
stocked at all. And the whole thing 
could be done with the smallest possi- 
ble amount of printing, simply by the 
natural and primitive method of appeal- 
ing to the eve. 
books, without 
them 
those rows on rows of single volumes 
labelled “All the new novels.” or “The 


demand; we look 


any 


public 


Stephen 


was a 


Let the public see the 


them by 
Abandon 


confusing 


showing too many. 
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latest biographies,” so dear to the heart 
of the ordinary bookseller, which make 
his windows, with their little dots and 
dabs of color, look at a little distance 
like nothing so much as a collection of 
postage stamps. Select the books, two 
or three at a time, that you think worth 
reading, and show those an! nothing 
else. Keep out of sight what you do 
not want the public to ask for, not,‘as 
at present, the best books, for fear you 
should have to buy too many of them, 
but the worst books, the scandalous bi- 
ography, for instance, which was more 
prominent than anything else in every 
bookshop last autumn, the rubbish and 
worse than rubbish, which should be 
supplied only on demand and never sug- 
gested; in a word, do your censorship 
in the only way which has a chance 
of being effective, by offering the 
good, rather than by prohibiting the 
bad. 

To do this you must have on your 
staff some people who know good from 
bad, and can distinguish, let us say, 
between subject and treatment, or com- 
pare the literature of the past with the 
present, and of one country with an- 
other. And you will need the co-oper- 
ation of the newspapers, who are after 
all more responsible than the libraries 
for many a succes de scandale. We 
have no wish to underrate the difficul- 
ties in the way of an_ enterpris- 
ing library, but are convinced 
that somewhere on this road lies 
the way to that general reform 
of the trade which no one who 
knows anything of it from the in- 
side can fail to see is urgently needed. 
Why, the booksellers themselves, 
though they will be the most deter- 
mined opponents of any such scheme as 
has been sketched above, are crying out 
day in and day out for more protection. 
Everybody else is to be coerced and tied 
down to a series of obsolete methods, 
because “the bookseller must live.” 
Really, like Talleyrand. we do not see 


we 
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the necessity! It is not as if the aver- 
age bookseller, as we know him, were 
of much use to the community. There 
are exceptions, of course, chiefly among 
men advanced in years. But if those 
whose wailings fill the weekly trade 
papers were to betake themselves 
wholly to the selling of “art” produc- 
to those “side lines” and 
“fancy goods,” intended to recoup the 
deficit which is the only result of their 
efforts to sell books, well, a quite de- 
serving set of men, among whom we 
number many personal friends, would 
wake a better living, and certainly the 
world of literature not be sen- 
sibly the poorer. 

No doubt the booksellers would in- 
dignantly repudiate the charge that, so 
far from encouraging the public to buy, 
they positively discourage them. But 
go into any ordinary bookshop, and ask 
for anything out of the common. Ten 
to one you will be told that it is not yet 
out, and if, fortified by some real ac- 
quaintance with the world of books, 
you venture to persist, you may be told, 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw says he was told, 
that if you call in a week’s time they 
will endeavor to have it ready for you. 
Is that a good way of encouraging the 
customer? It has been proved by ex- 
periment that the public will buy, and 
buy on a scale never anticipated by 
even the most sanguine, on condition 
that books are cheap, that they can be 
had on approval, and that the places 
where they are sold are made friendly, 
open, and inviting. instead of preserv- 
ing that “select” and cloistered air, 
which intimidates the public with slen- 
der purses, amongst whom the really 
intelligent book distributor would find 
his largest market. 

But if books are to be sold by these 
methods, booksellers as they at present 
exist have got to be either eliminated 
or made to play second to the libraries. 
It has been the bane of the libraries up 
to the present that their interests have 


tions, or 


would 
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been subordinated to the fetish of the 
supposed interests of a trade in new 
books, largely non-existent. No book- 
seller as such should be allowed to 
have any say at all in library manage- 
ment. He is always in his secret soul 
considering how far he can refuse to 
lend books, which he thinks a customer, 
unable to borrow, will be forced to buy. 
He forgets that there is a third alter- 
native, namely, to go without the books 
altogether, and that this alternative is 
frequently taken is proved by his de- 
In Germany most book- 
sellers their out on ap- 
proval, recouping the possible deteriora- 
tion of stock by the stimulus given to 
custom. In England we could do the 
same if we were not hampered by the 
absurd wall of precautions and prohibi- 
tions, built up by the booksellers to 
serve them instead of brains. If only 
a Joshua would blow a trumpet and get 
rid in a moment of net book system, 
discounts, thirteens as twelves and all 
other shibboleths! We might then hope 
to have new books coming out in rea- 
sonable numbers all the year round, 
instead of a flood, dammed up for 
months, and then allowed to swamp us 
for about six weeks in the spring and 
some two months in the autumn. As 
if the people who care for books 
wanted reading matter for only four- 
teen weeks out of the fifty-two! Cer- 
tain books, no doubt, sell to the public, 
and the public buys Christmas 
ents; but a far larger number of books 
sell only to the libraries, and the libra- 
ries want books all the year round. In- 
deed, they want them far more in July 
than they do in December. Yet when 
a harassed librarian is asked for new 
hooks of travel or biographies to take 
away for summer holiday reading, he 
‘an only reply that there are none, be- 
‘ause the spring season is long since 
over and the autumn season has not 
bezun. Could anything be more irra- 
tional? 


clining trade. 


send books 


pres- 
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Novels, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and the vexed question of their price, 
have perhaps had enough said about 
them lately, and welcoming 
every new departure which encourages 


the public to buy, we propose to offer 


whilst 


no remarks on this subject, except to 
repeat again what cannot be repeated 
too often, that it is in the power of the 
libraries to put out of existence an 
enormous mass of rubbish. But the 
machine-made biography is, perhaps, a 
greater incubus than the 
novel, because it is more pretentious, 
costs more, and is at present stocked 
mainly with a view to its format and 
its illustrations, little or no regard 
being paid to its literary merit. The 
libraries could stop this if they knew 
the difference, which at present they 
do not, between a good piece of creative 
or critical work 
book-making. Every season we get a 


worthless 


and a piece of sheer 


few really good monographs, not infre- 
quently translated from the French, on 
famous personalities, written with in- 
sight, appreciation of historical back- 
ground, and power of reproducing a 
period. But every get a 
much larger number of vulgar, preten- 
tious the 
ground, mere paste and scissors compil- 
ations, badly put together, spiced with 
a dubious anecdote here and there, and 
absurdly overpriced at 10s. 6d., 
or even a guinea and 24s. Between 
these rival volumes the libraries might 
well discriminate. 


season we 


volumes covering same 


15s., 


Their readers want 
a Life, let the Empress 
Josephine, they do not want two or 
three Lives. Let the libraries read and 
compare, select the best and exhibit it; 
the demand for the inferior ones, not 
exhibited, will quickly decline. But 
at all costs let us get rid of that shelf 
of “The Latest Biographies,” in which 
good, bad. and indifferent are lumped 
together with no sort of discrimination 
of their merits. Here is another case 
for combination 


us say, of 


amongst publishers. 
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It happens again and again that rival 
books on the same subject come out in 
the same season, and that the good one, 
coming later than the bad, finds its 
market forestalled. But if, instead of 
holding aloof in dignified, and often im- 
pecunious, isolation, publishers as a 
body had some central library under 
their own control, through which they 
could launch their books, they might 
work out some scheme for advance in- 
timations which would save this waste 
and overlapping. 

These are only a few of the many 
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considerations which will have to be 
weighed by that scientific observer of 
things literary, for whose advent the 
reading public waits. May he come 
soon anil act swiftly! For the public 
are beginning to be alive to the many 
faults and failings of the institutions 
which serve them. To quote once 
more the witty author of What the Pub- 
lic Wants, when the day comes that the 
public wants something better, will 
there be anyone who knows how to 
supply it? 
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IV. 
PURPLE AND GOLD. 


The September sun beat down with 
all the power that brings to a southern 
autumn the rich fulfilment of the prom- 
ise of spring. Our carriage had left 
the plain, and the horses pulled steadily 
up the long, white, hilly road, at the top 
of which we should again come in sight 
of the sea washing the sands of Col- 
lares. On either side, as far as we 
could see, lay vineyards, where men, 
women, and children worked unceas- 
ingly, for the midday siesta was over, 
and all must make the most of the af- 
ternoon hours, before sunset and dark- 
ness—there is no twilight in Portugal 
—sent all home for the evening meal. 

In this district the vines are trained 
to grow like gooseberry bushes; and 
after the long hot summer many had 
shed all their leaves, and their precious 
burdens were exposed to view. Such 
leaves as still remained had lost every 
vestige of green, and were gay in crim- 
son, bronze, and gold. Now and then 
a grape-cart, laden to the brim, drew 
away from a vineyard and creaked 
slowly up the hill. Barrel-shaped, on 
two wheels, and drawn by a lean mule 
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or plodding ox, the sites of the cart 
were deeply stained with purple, and 
a heady scent arose from its contents: 
one would hardly have been surprised 
to see the driver clad in Bacchanalian 
leopard-skin and vine-wreath, instead 
of the wide felt hat and patched blue 
overalls which formed his dress. 

As we mounted higher we found our- 
selves approaching a tiny village. First 
came solitary houses, pink-washed and 
green-shuttered, each with its smooth 
threshing-floor outside. Some were 
golden with heaps of beaten-out In- 
dian corn; but most were purple with 
grape-skins, the refuse from the wine- 
press, raked out and left to dry in the 
sun, and then to be given to the oxen, 
or spread out to fertilize the soil of 
their parent fields. 

As we entered the village the impe- 
rial color was all-pervading; the door- 
steps were spotted, the street had 
great splashes, deepest where little 
bunches had fallen from the carts and 
been crushed by the feet of the villag- 
And these, too, bore the marks 
on their clothes, and on their hands and 
faces. Children, their small brown 
faces weirdly stained, held bunches of 
the little closely-growing black grapes, 
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out of which they bit large mouthfuls, 
as one might bite from a lump of bread! 
The very chickens quarrelled over the 
stray berries and skins. And from the 
whole village rose the warm, cloying 
odor of the grapes, like the 
from some pagan altar. 

In another minute we had turned the 
brow of the hill, and were descending 
to meet the refreshing breeze from the 
Atlantic. 


incense 


We 
NEEDLES AND SOAP. 

The Portuguese materfamilias of the 
lower middle class is a past-mistress of 
the art of patching, and the poverty of 
the peasant class is for the most part 
a very tidy and decent condition. Of 
course, one cannot expect the beggars 
—a privileged class, who haunt church 
doors, and stations, and even assail you 
at the threshold of restaurants—to 
mend their clothes, for are not rags 
and tatters an essential part of their 
stock-in-trade? 

But the cottager, the domestic serv- 
ant, and the inhabitant of the little 
apartment in the city, would give an 
admirable example in neatness to their 
English counterparts. 

The’ biue cotton trousers and short 
jacket, which are the Portuguese work- 
ing-man’s substitute for corduroys and 
mole-skin, are patched as necessity 
arises, until it is often difficult to guess 
at the original color. A check shirt 
will be re-sleeved and re-fronted, and 
finally receive an entirely new back, by 
which time the last scraps. that 
matched having been used up, the con- 
triving housewife is obliged to put in a 
piece of some other material. One 
sees pink shirts with white backs, and 
check garments eked out with blue. 
Blue cotton trousers exhibit patches of 
every shade from indigo to “London 
milk.” 

Woollen clothes are made good with 
the same care and variety; and it is 
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evident that to the minds of these good 
nothing to be 
the want of them 
that would be a disgrace. The women 
and is true, often bare- 
footed; but their cotton or stuff skirts— 
and they do not stint themselves in the 
number of their petticoats—clear the 
ground, and are neatly bound round 
the with braid. No trailing, 
soiled finery offends one’s eye. 


people patches are 


ashamed of: it is 


are, it 


girls 


hem 


It is a pleasure to look at the maid- 
servants with their hair always becom- 
ingly arranged and kept in place by 
their gay print 
blouses, neatly-made black skirts, and 
white aprons, made by themselves and 
often edged with embroidery which is 
also their own handiwork. It is true 
that the English mind is rather scan- 
dalized by the fact that the Portuguese 
maid does not wear a cap indoors, or a 
hat when she goes out, and that if 
she has a blue dress and a pink one, it 
appears constitutionally impossible for 
her to do otherwise than wear the pink 
skirt with the blue 
versa! 


sober~olored combs, 


bodice and vice 

The neat clothes and calculated re- 
pairs would show to little advantage 
without the additional and frequent em- 
ployment of soap and water. It can- 
not yet be said that the daily bath is 
an institution in a Portuguese cottage 
or middle-class household; but at least 
the peopie wash their clothes! Besides 
the stone tanks built for the purpose, 
every little stream and pool is utilized 
by women busily scrubbing, beating, 
and rinsing the family wardrobes, not 
excluding cloth suits and skirts. The 
linen is spread out in the bright sun- 
shine, and is skilfully ironed, till it 
finally emerges with a beautiful creamy 
whiteness, which it seems impossible to 
achieve in more northerly climates. 
Imagine the attractive appearance of a 
dark-eyed young baker, starting off on 
his rounds on a Sunday morning, re- 
splendent in a glowing pink or daz- 








zlingly white shirt, and equally white 
trousers, set off by a crimson waist- 
searf! 

In almost all middle-class households 
the family washing is done by peasant- 
women, who, if their clients live in the 
town, ride in and out on donkeys, or 
in large carts, perched on the bundles: 
it they are bringing clothes to or from 
a country house, they often carry the 
enormous burdens on their heads, with 
wonderful poise and apparent ease. 

The ironing and starching are done 
at home,—where nearly every house 
has its “ironing-room,”’—either by a 
professional ironer, or, more frequently, 
by the maids, who are usually able to 
undertake the most elaborate varieties 
of clear-starching and fine-ironing. 

One still meets many women of all 
ages in Portugal who can neither read 
nor write—but very few who could not 
pass a first-class examination in the 
domestic sciences of the work-basket 
and the wash-tub. 


VI. 
FISHER-FOLK. 

Close to the district-station, which is 
the Lisbon terminus for the Coast rail- 
way to Cascaes, is a stopping-place for 
the electric cars; and here, owing to oc- 
casional eccentricities in the train-serv- 
ice, one is often obliged to wait for a 
quarter of an hour for the desired tram. 
A few yards away lies the big Fish 
Market, conveniently near the battalion 
of long, black fishing-boats, which lie 
crowded at the quay, their sharply up- 
curved stems and sterns reminding one 
of pictures of the war-canoes of the 
South Sea Islands. 

From this market, between the hours 
of earliest morning and midday. there 
issues a constant procession of fish- 
hawkers, starting to their different 
beats in the city. These hawkers are. 
for the most part, women, though there 
are also boys and men; and one is in- 
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stantly struck by their dissimilarity to 
the ordinary Portuguese. Their regu- 
lar and rather impassive features, in 
many cases strikingly handsome, be- 
long to another race. The story runs 
that they are indeed descended from 
Pheenician immigrants, whose trading 
instincts brought them to these shores. 
Although these fisher-folk have now 
begun to intermarry with the Portu- 
guese, they do not do so to any great 
degree, and their racial characteristics 
have been preserved to a remarkable 
extent: they live in a special quarter of 
their own. 

With their large flat baskets poised 
on their heads, they pace by with grave 
stateliness, or speed past with swift yet 
unhurrying steps. They are of all 
ages: elderly matrons; young married 
women, often carrying a baby in addi- 
tion to the fish-basket, and apparently 
not at all inconvenienced by the extra 
burden; slim girls, half-way through 
their ‘teens; and little sisters of six 
and seven, dressed exactly like their 
elders. All go noiselessly along on 
bare feet, uniess they wear the curious 
black wooden shoes, or colored stuff 
slippers, both alike heelless, which they 
keep on their feet by some extraordi- 
nary knack, up and down the steepest 
hills or on the slippery quays. 

Their costume is_ distinctive: a 
pleated stuff skirt over many petti- 
coats, which swing briskly away from 
their ankles, but are tightly girded 
round the hips with a woollen shawl; a 
print bodice, occasionally bright pink 
or blue, but more often of a subdued 
tint, for the fisher-woman restricts the 
dominant note of color to the head-ker- 
chief, which covers her hair under the 
little black felt hat, or cloth pad, that 
supports the heavy basket. The head- 
kerchief comes down over the nape and 
shoulders, and its brilliant hues show 
up to advantage in the hot sunshine. 
which yet prevents the crude colors 
from looking garish. The variety is 
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great: bright apple-green, mustard-yel- 
low, bordered with crimson roses, co- 
balt blue, scarlet, magenta, orange, are 
but a few of the tints that set off those 
somewhat impassive features. Al- 
though their reputed origin might lead 
one to expect to find a Semitic cast of 
countenance most frequent amongst 
them, one more often remarks the low 
broad brow and straight nose that 
would seem to hint of Greek ancestry. 
As they talk to one another, the flash- 
ing eyes and teeth, and the glitter of 
the large gold rings which dangle from 
their ears, make them look animated 
enough; but when their gaze falls with 
cold curiosity, almost with contempt, 
on the interested bystander, he is re- 
minded of George Borrow’s description 
of the gipsy’s eye, the peculiarity of 
which, he says, consists chiefly in a 
strange, staring expression, which, to 
be understood, must be seen—*‘the 
gipsy glance, if that can be called a 
glance which is a strange stare, like 
nothing else in this world.” 

One cannot but feel that one is in 
the presence of an alien people, un- 
tamed and apart like the gipsies, and 
whom centuries of contact with an- 
other race have left curiously uninflu- 
enced and self-contained. 


VII. 
A MORNING RAMBLE. 

Of all months in the year, July and 
August are the least agreeable in 
Portugal. Then the sun beats down 
vertically from a cloudless sky from 
seven in the morning till five in the 
afternoon. The distant hills seem to 
quiver in the heat, the cicadas whirr 
incessantly, the dust lies thick upon 
the roads and upon the hedges and 
bushes, and one longs in vain for a 
cool, gray, showery day to refresh ex- 
hausted nature. But even at this un- 
congenial season there are at least two 


hours in the day during which one 
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can thoroughly enjoy a stroll. At five 
o'clock in the morning there is as yet 
no hint of the exhausting heat to fol- 
low; a delicious glow of palest amber 
irradiates the country-side; the early 
breeze is just keen enough to make a 
ligut wrap desirable, and is fragrant 
with the aromatic smoke from many 
wood fires. For the whole township 
is astir; indeed, work has begun an 
hour or more ago in the fields and gar- 
dens: the great bronze-skinned ox plods 
monotonously round, to work the long 
sweep of the nora (or well), whose huge 
wheel with its satellite buckets pours 
out the water, to be directed by the 
laborers, with the aid of spade and 
foot, into countless little channels 
amongst the vegetables and crops. 

There is a tinkle of bells; the milk- 
man is going his rounds; his flock of 
brown goats trot soberly ahead, stop- 
ping outside hotels and private houses. 
Whilst one goat is milked into the jug 
or can brought out by the servant, the 
rest lie down and rest. or wander about, 
nibbling such dusty herbage as they 
can find at the side of the road. Some- 
times the milk is supplied by a cow, 
whose calf, an indispensable adjunct 
of the party, stands by the mother to 
be licked and caressed whilst the milk- 
ing is in process 

Now a strange procession approaches, 
balf-hidden in a cloud of dust. A tall 
man, wrapped in the peasants’ brown 
cloak of undyed wool, guides, with a 
long little group of 
dimly seen objects, which trip in front 
of him with mincing, curtseying move- 
ments. <A closer inspection reveals the 
fact that he is driving in a flock of tur- 
keys, and he stops now and then out- 
side a house to utter his call, in a 
sort of piping chant: “Quem quér casal 
pert ?”—“Who wants a couple of tur- 
keys?” it being the housekeeper’s cus- 
tom to buy her turkeys alive and fatten 
them for the table. 

As one goes along, the various “cries” 


bamboo-rod, a 











remind one of the descriptions of 
Cheapside in olden days, when the 
‘prentices invited the attention of the 
passers-by with their ery of “What d’ye 
lack?” 

Here also most of the vendors preface 
their calls with “Who wants i 
“Who wants—a basket of strawber- 
ries?’ “Who wants figs?—who wants 
to breakfast?’ “Who wants China 





oranges?” 

One woman goes into simulated rap- 
tures— 

“Oh! the beautiful green-peas!” 

While the fisherwomen, perhaps be- 
cause they have tramped far and their 
loads are heavy, simply shout, in rather 
hoarse voices, the name of the fish they 
are selling: “Pes-cada!’  “Sardinha 
freseal” and so on. These various 
“calls” re-echo from all sides, far and 
near. 

Presently the gardeners set to work, 
watering before the day’s heat comes 
on; and the women come out with their 
large earthenware pitchers—bdilhas—to 
draw water at the public fountain: by 
some marvel of balance they carry the 
bilha full, on its side, upon a cloth pad 
on the top of their heads. Why the 
bilha never rolls off remains a puzzle to 
the uninitiated. Already, at six 
o'clock, trim maids are bringing out 
their small charges to play about whilst 
it is still cool; and on the beach the 
bathing-folk have set up their little en- 
campment of square white tents, ready 
for the early bathers. As one passes 
the road to the beach one meets a lively 
group from the orphanage at the top of 
the hill out for an hour's bathing and 
romping before the day’s work begins. 
They are girls, though their cropped 
dark heads give them the air of boys 
in their sisters’ clothes, and a very 
prim uniform it is—dark cotton frocks, 
pink and white checked pinafores, and 
boots of untanned leather. 

The butcher rattles by in his cart, 
which exactly resembles our smaller 
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district mail-carts, except that it is 
painted blue; and the baker’s boy is 
seen climbing the hill with his great 
creel of oddly shaped loaves and rolls 
strapped on his back. One suddenly 
realizes that it is seven o’clock, that 
the morning freshness is over and the 
heat has begun, and that a two-hours’ 
ramble has left one with a keen appe- 
tite for the excellent coffee and freshly 
picked green figs which by this time 
await one in one’s own cool dining- 


room. 
VIII. 
COUNTRY INNS. 


Among travellers on the Continent 
Spanish inns have long possessed a 
poor reputation for comfort and cleanli- 
ness; and it is one of the disadvantages 
of the apparently close connection be- 
tween Spain and Portugal that the inns 
of the latter country are generally 
classed and condemned with those of 
the former. 

We are not now discussing the hotels 
in Lisbon or Oporto, which are run 
more or less on the lines of the larger 
establishments with which one is fa- 
miliar in England, France, or Switzer- 
land; but we hold a brief for the mod- 
est inn of the country town, or large 
village, which in many ways deserves 
to rank high among those of its sort in 
any European country. 

Imagine that we have arrived, after 
a hot and dusty journey, at one of these 
country towns, and have been rattled 
over the uneven streets in one of the 
little pair-horse victorias that constitute 
the “growlers” of the country. If we 
expect a picturesque inn, with creeper- 
hung porch, deep eaves, and lattice win- 
dows, we are doomed to disappointment 
at the outset. We probably draw up 
at a long barrack-like building, with 
rows of green-shuttered windows, and 
pink-plastered walls, rather faded, and 
peeling off in places. 

One side of the inn gives right upon 
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the high road; on the other there will 
be a garden, sometimes a large one, 
more often just a small enclosure. 

As we go indoors, we are first struck 
by the extreme bareness and cleanli- 
ness of the house. It is summer, and 
the stairs and all rooms are uncarpeted. 
The walls are white or faintly color- 
washed, the passages carpeted with a 
strip of matting. In the bedrooms, 
such horrors as a four-post bedstead, 
with musty hangings and stifling feath- 
er-bed, are unknown. A neat iron bed- 
stead—two, in a double room—is pro- 
vided with a firm well-stuffed mattress, 
and spotlessly clean if coarse linen. 

Furniture and washing apparatus are 
of the simplest description, but ade- 
quate and in good condition. The 
head chambermaid is a motherly old 
body, in carpet slippers and an -easy 
gown, who shuffles along the corridors, 
and appears with a beaming smile 
when anything is required. 

It is true that the bed is rather hard. 
and the small, square pillow and nar- 
row bolster, stuffed with rustling 
maize-straw, are not very congenial to 
English heads; but one has the satis- 
faction of knowing that the mattress is 
freshly stuffed with clean wool or 
straw once, if not twice, in the year. 

The morning tub is not a certainty: 
if there is a tina, as old Anna calls 
the bath, it is usually reserved for the 
use of the men of the party, who are 
carefully instructed, before they ven- 
ture to the bathroom, as to the idiosyn- 
crasies and limitations of the water- 
supply. Sanitary engineering is not 
the strong point of the provincial archi- 
tect; consequently cisterns are apt to 
run dry and pipes to strike work with 
unexpected frequency. Still, it has been 
our good fortune to stay at one inn 
where a bath was allotted to the ladies 
also: it was a vast zinc sponge-bath, 
and was trundled hoopwise into the 
bedroom by a small thin woman, who 
balanced on her head a capacious can 
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of water, and, with the skill of a con- 
juror, made the bath subside and let 
down the can to the floor simulta- 
neously. 

The large dining-room is in charge of 
two or three Portuguese men-servants, 
who take a personal interest in our ap- 
petites, and in confidential tones rec- 
ommend the most tasty dishes. 

Strong, aromatic coffee, omelette, 
fish, and good country bread and but- 
ter are the usual dishes served at a 
first breakfast; and we find tablecloth, 
crockery, and place perfectly clean and 
well kept. 

The Portuguese cook possesses a 
genius for flavoring, and this does not 
mean that every dish reeks of garlic, 
but that all the ingredients 
deftly mingled and proportioned, that 
the simplest dishes are beyond descrip- 
tion fragrant and appetizing. Vege- 
table soups and stews, beefsteak, sa- 
vory rice, fruit compdétes, form the ordi- 
nary menus of the more substantial 
meals; and even when one stops at one 
of these inns for a lunch en passant, it 
is wonderful to find in how short a 
time such a meal is ready: the steak 
tender, the rice and vegetables thor- 
oughly cooked, the coffee always well- 
made. 

The charges are very moderate and 
the service is efficient and pleasantly 
rendered. Comfortable sitting-rooms, 
with papers and periodicals to amuse 
the visitors, are not to be expected, and 
in several directions there is room for 
improvement; but the era of reform has 
already begun. due chiefly to the ex- 
cellent arrangements in connection 
with The Booth Steamship Company's 
series of well-planned tours, by means 
of which hitherto unvisited corners of 
Portugal are being made accessible to 
visitors from England or elsewhere. 

In any case, the already existing vir- 
tues of the Portuguese country inns 
form a sound and encouraging founda- 
tion upon which to base plans for fur- 


are so 
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ther expansion,—and it is to be hoped 

that, in importing some degree of Brit- 

ish comfort and domestic science, it will 

be the care of those who inspire these 

necessary reforms to preserve as much 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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as possible of the simplicity, naiveté, 
and unostentatious efficiency which 
have hitherto characterized these 
homely guest-houses. 
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Her eyes were of that soft brown 
that one associates with peaty tarns on 
a Scotch moor, eyes that generally 
mean short sight and lack of steadfast- 
ness—though admiring man does not 
often look beyond their velvety beauty 
and the limited outlook that is the com- 
panion of faithlessness. 

The present is generally wide and 
deep enough to drown himself in; and 
who is going to trouble about the fu- 
ture when the eyes are tear-filled, a 
dark head is bowed in despair, and a 
faltering voice gives utterance to the 
solution that occurs to the outlook of 


eighteen? 
“Oh, Johnny, I can’t bear it! Can't 
you take me with you?’ And, as 


Johnny only held her tighter and kissed 
the tear-stained cheeks: “Oh! as a 
nurse, Johnny? Other women are go- 
ing.” 

Such moments kill any humor, how- 
ever lively it may be at other times. 
The idea of Nellie Devlin as a nurse! 
The possibility of anyone's comfort, let 
alone life, depending on her soft igno- 
rance and sweet selfishness failing to 
call up a smile. 

Johnny was John Hurst, a nephew of 
Hurst of Hurstmere. A younger son— 
with an old father and mother to be left 
in the big, lonely house, while he with 
so many of his class and friends went 
off to the war—and there was Nellie 
Devlin as well. 

Pretty, brown-eyed Nellie, who had 
never known a thwarted fancy or bit- 
terer disappointment in her eighteen 
years than John Hurst’s attempts at 


disguising his love under a pretence of 
flirtation with some other girl at a ten- 
nis party, with half an eye, as Nellie 
well knew, following her movements 
and noting every look and laugh, until 
there came the terrible announcement 
—England was in need of her sons’ 
help; and following the call came the 
answer from the slothful, the enthusi- 
astic, the brave, and the idle. 

That had been the beginning of the 
story; the end—— 

The end was this hot evening follow- 
ing a hotter day. The dull brown 
of the veldt taking on a reflection of 
the crimson gold of sunset, the harsh 
outlines of the farm softening as the 
veil of night descended, and John 
Hurst, no longer boyish and careless, 
but with lines of anxiety on his face, 
the result of two years’ exposure and 
toil, a harder look in his blue English 
eyes, his uniform soiled and worn, 
resting on the wide stoep of the de- 
serted farm, while his men rummaged 
about in the hope an exhaustive search 
might produce some unexpected deli- 
cacy to add to their supper, before the 
order to fire it should precede the night 
march across the bare veldt to some 
other harbor of refuge. 

Their actions, however deplorable. 
held the advantage of only demanding 
obedience; the right or wrong of every- 
thing was narrowed for them into that 
simple creed. It was far harder for 
their commander, sitting on the stoep 
smoking a dubious cigarette, which so 
far was his only share of the plunder, 
striving to see his way clearly and feel 
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quite sure that eventually he would be 
able to render a satisfactory account of 
his work both to God and man. 
Theoretically it had all seemed so 
simple. For a fortnight now he had 
been tracking with a handful of men a 
that vanished as soon as 
ever it got into sight. Night after 
night he had felt confident that another 
day would accomplish his task, then— 
the hard daylight, the bare land with- 
out apparently a sheltering tree, had 
swallowed up all traces of the illusive 
foe, and instead, tucked away in the 
shelter of a kopje, had appeared a 
farm. Yes, of course the name rang 
familiar enough—Wessel’s farm, and 
commandant he was 
obvious it all was! 
that he knew his 
To the enemy it had 
house; 


commando 


was the 
How 


Wessel 
pursuing! 
Not surprising 
whereabouts! 
been hide-and-seek in his own 
und now as the shadows fell and the 
calm moonless night followed the day- 
light there had been little doubt in Ma- 
jor Hurst’s mind where the homing 
bird would be found. He could imag- 
ine it all. A good supper, an encourag- 
ing word from his wife, a feed for the 
horses, a mock at the pursuing Eng- 
lishmen, and then before daylight he 
would be off, refitted for his work. 
That had been Jan Wessel’s plan, and 
for John Hurst it would mean his hour 
of triumph. 

In the dark he and 
nearer and nearer until the farm was 
surrounded, then suddenly the 
ful night was startled by shouts and 


his men stole 


peace- 


and a voice calling on those 


within to 
scarcely it seemed a moment's breath- 


cries 
surrender. A moment, 
less pause before the door was thrown 
open and a woman with a baby in her 
arms stood on the stoep calling down 
the and 
who frightening a 
lonely woman and her children. Her 
wrathful voice, her curses, silenced the 
who sank back 


curses on noise commotion, 


on the men were 


soldiers, 


astonished 


personality, the 
The baby in 


awed by her gaunt 
fury of her invective. 
her arms, awakened 
howled; and clinging to her skirts were 


from its sleep, 
three girls of various ages from fifteen 
downwards. 
of bathos. 
by it as speechless as she was voluble. 
“Call men,” the shrill 
voice cried, the shrieked 
and the girls blubbered, “to wake us up 
like that in the the night, 
frightening the children to death! And 
what for? What do you expect after 
all this to find here? 
selves if you don’t believe me. 
tea! 


Certainly it was a scene 
John Hurst was rendered 


yourselves 
while baby 


middle of 


Hunt for your- 
A few 
mealies That's 
what we live on, and are thankful to 


and some cold 


get.” 

Then there was a sudden calm, the 
door was banged, and the tall woman 
and the little troop had disappeared, 
and Major Hurst was left facing his 
men. Also his orders which admitted 
of no evasion—Turn out the inhabit- 
the farm. The 
and children to be sent to a 
concentration That 
had not been difficult to carry out. 

With the first glimmer of dawn, to 
the farm-cart had been harnessed such 
a team as could be 
sullen gloom’ that had succeeded the 
fury of the night Mrs. Wessel, after 
hurling into the cart such 
might be of use, her baby in her arms, 
with her little girls, had got the 
cart, and, behind an ill-assorted pair of 
scraggy ponies, had been driven off by 


ants and set fire to 
women 


camp.” anyhow 


raised, and in a 


things as 


into 


a soldier, a small escort accompanying 
her. 

“Take them to the railway line and 
put them on the first train, and bring 
back something to eat in the cart in 
return for them. We are going to find 
nothing here, it’s evident.” 
few minutes Major Hurst 
watched the start, the uncertainly 
corded odds and ends swaying on the 
roadless way, the woman crouched up 


For a 











in the attitude of misery and rage, his 
ruffled spirits only faintly soothed by 
the fact that the little girls had been 
so far won over as to accept his dainties 
in the shape of some lumps of sugar 
and a valued hunk of chocolate. The 
mother, without the lifting of an eyelid 
or recognition of his presence, had 
drunk a cup of coffee, eaten a slice of 
bread, stilled the baby’s wails at her 
breast, then had driven away without a 
questioning word or look at the home 
which she knew was fated—or one 
glance towards the waiting men. 

John Hurst felt as if her dumb ha- 
tred, that recognized its helplessness 
and forbore a useless cry or word, was 
overwhelming; that the very air was 
poisoned by its vindictiveness. He 
only breathed again when the little 
group was lost to sight. 

Another inmate had been discovered 
—a surly-looking lad of twenty. His 
English was so inadequate that it was 
difficult to gain from him the reason of 
his presence. 

“My brother,” was all the informa- 
tion that had been got out of the 
woman; though later the sergeant ex- 
plained his presence by a limp and a 
ball in his leg. 

“He’s been wounded, and sent here 
to be nursed: but he’s all right now, or 
very nearly so.” 

This question was much easier to 
deal with. An English gaol! 

Major Hurst felt relief as this was 
settled; and all difficulties being dis- 
posed of, nothing now remained but to 
earry out the final order. Fire the 
farm, then call his men together and 
depart. It was evening before all was 
accomplished, and he found ‘himself 
awaiting the final moments on the stoep. 
A few more whiffs of his cigarette, the 
last drain of his so-called coffee, then 
his horse was brought round and he 
prepared to mount. With the reins in 
his hand, his foot in the stirrup, the 
animal made an unexpected movement. 
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there was the hum of a bullet close to 
his ear, the consciousness of a sudden 
blow, and his left arm was hanging by 
his side; the frightened horse starting 
away, a soldier in pursuit; and rising 
on all sides angry words and cries. 
“The prisoner!” 

Yes, the prisoner. Major Hurst, 
dazed for a moment, wended his way 
up the steps of the stoep back to the 
chair he had left. 

“Bring the prisoner, sergeant. How 
did he get a rifle? Where did he find 
it? No, I am not much hurt; it didn’t 
touch the bone. Here, doctor, come 
and tie it up. Damned carelessness!” 
as the men fell back. “They must 
have overlooked a rifle somewhere.” 

The next minute Sergeant Nicholson 
was back, the fire of excitement and 
discovery in voice and eye. “There’s 
another of them, sir; a pair of them. 
The rifle’s lying on the floor; they’ve 
shot it off, one or other of them.” 

“A pair of them!” Major Hurst re- 
peated. “You're a fine searcher! If 
you look a little harder you’ll find all 
Jan Wessel’s commando hidden away 
here, as we expected.” 

“It’s only a boy—the prisoner's 
brother. He won't, or can’t; speak 
English. The prisoner doesn’t deny 
it; he says he fired, and he knows.” the 
sergeant added grimly, “what he’s got 
to get for doing it.” 

“Fetch him. here,” John said curtly: 
and in another minute the sullen, big. 
limping youth was brought before him. 
This time a slim boy by his side, a 
handcuff linking the two. 

Major Hurst, sick and faint from the 
shock and loss of blood, pulled himself 
up in his chair. 

“Fall back, sergeant. Wait a mo- 
ment, doctor. Now, which of you two 
fired that shot?” 

“I did.” the big, sullen youth an- 
swered glibly enough. 

“You've learnt English, I _ see! 
Enough, I expect. to know what it 
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means when a prisoner fires a rifle at 
an officer. You can go and think it 
over during the night.” 

“Yes, sergeant, take them away, and 
put them in a safe place this time. 
Search the room well; put sentries 
round the farm. I shall stay here to- 
night. Make “me a bed on the stoep. 
Go on, doctor, bind up my arm and get 
me a drop of brandy, if there is such a 
thing.” 

All through the interview the second 
prisoner never moved or lifted his eyes 
from the ground. His dark head was 
covered with a tangle of roughly cut 
curly hair. Fifteen, he could not be 
older, Major Hurst decided as he 
watched him walk away. 

What folly not to have found him 
and sent him away with the little girls! 
What a muddle the whole business had 
been! Mismanagement from first to 
last, and now in addition to the total 
of ill-luck, this final straw! 

“Where was the rifle hidden?” 

“In the bed.” 

There was a gleam of satisfaction in 
the glowering blue eyes of the elder 
prisoner at the sergeant’s answer. 

“That’s where the boy was also hid- 
den,” he added. 

“What damned folly 
found him!” 

“He looked like a bolster,” the ser- 
geant solemnly replied; and at the 
words the faintest flicker of a smile 
came and went into the prisoner’s star- 
ing blue eyes. 

As the guard took them away the 
boy murmured a few words to his el- 
der, which Major Hurst's limited 
knowledge of the Taal was able to in- 
terpret into “What did he say?’ 

He could guess from the reply he 
could not hear what the answer might 
be, though he could not be certain, as 
there was no answering emotion in the 
little brown-faced companion. 

“What are you going to do 


not to have 


with 


them?” the doctor questioned as, after 
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bandaging the arm and administering 
brandy, he prepared to leave his pa- 
tient. 

“He ought to be shot,” was John’s 
tentative reply. “He’s very young, 
he added after a moment's pause. 

“Not too young to know whut he’s 
He's one of the commando you 
It cures others,” the doc- 


” 


up to. 
were after. 
tor added, “if you're not lenient.” 

“He’s got to think it over in 
night; that’il cure him—and I’m 
dead,” John replied uncomfortably. 

“That’s the fault of his shot, not his 
intention.” 

Major Hurst shut his eyes resolutely, 
whether from a desire for sleep or for 


the 
not 


silence the doctor could not decide. He 
did not hazard another word. 
Under the swift-falling dark, the 


stars stealing out in the clear sky, John 
Hurst was left also with the night to 
think it over in. 

Not a sound except the soft occasional 
sigh of the wind over the dry veldt, the 
tread of the sentry, the movements of 
the men, gradually subsiding into still- 
ness, and under the charm and silence 
and the influence of a soothing draught 
his quickened pulses quietened, and he 
slowly approached the border-land of 
sleep—had almost set foot on the far- 
ther shore—when he was recalled to 
life and the present with all its anx- 
ieties and troubles, its pains and re- 
sponsibilities, by the sound of Sergeant 
Nicholson's voice, hoarse with the ef- 
fort to speak quietly and wake him 
gently. 

In a moment he was sitting up, the 
alert soldier of all these months of 
training, ready for anything. however 
unexpected. 

“Well, sergeant, what is it?” 

“Please, sir, it’s the prisoner.” 

Such bathos, after all the possibilities 
that had rushed through his feverish 
brain! He fell back on his heap of 
pillows with a cross growl for his so 
nearly captured sleep. 
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“He's most obstrcperous.” 
Major Hurst opened his eyes again, 
with something unusually angry in his 


voice and expression. 
“What do you mean? Put him in the 
stable; you've got men enough. Don’t 


bother me.” 

“It’s the little one,” the 
valmly continued. “He’s crying fear- 
ful and banging on the door so as no 
one can sleep.” 

“Take him out and put him with a 
soldier—perhaps he’s hungry. Any- 
how manage it somehow and leave me 
me in peace.” 

“He’s like a cat, sir, scratching and 
squealing, and says he won’t stop till 
he’s spoke to you.” 

“To me!” John opened his eyes again 
that the draught was attempting to 
dominate. “What does he want with 
me?” 

“Perhaps he thinks that you’ll under- 
stand him.” That was possible, though 
what could he have to say? 

“What nonsense!” Whatever it 
might be it could keep till morning—it 
must keep. 

John Hurst sighed and turned away 
from the lantern and Nicholson's per- 
plexed stupidity and shut his eyes res- 
olutely. 

As he did so, through the solemn 
stillness of the night pierced an angry 
childish cry: 

“Let me out! Let me out!” 

With a word whose force was multi- 
plied by the tone in which it was pro- 
nounced he sat up again. 

“Where’s the doctor?” 

“He’s asleep, sir. Shall I 
him?” 

“No.” If he could sleep through that 
it was simply barbarous to wake him. 

“Wetch him here,” Major Hurst said 
shortly. 

“Oh, he understands all right. He's 
only shamming. You heard yourself 
he can speak some English. Quite 
enough.” 


sergeant 


fetch 
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A minute later in the ring of 
light from the lantern, Sergeant Nich- 
big hand grasping his collar, 
stood the cause of ail the row. A 
very small cause he looked as he wrig- 
gled about in the soldier’s clutch and 
tried to face his gaoler. 

“Now, you young devil, what does all 
this mean? What are you kicking up 
this row for? No use pretending you 
don’t understand—I heard you speak- 
ing English; you understand it as well 
as I do.” 

“Send him away.” 
expected reply. 

Turning the full glare of the lantern 
upon him, Major Hurst looked him 
over carefully. Even with one arm 
useless there was not much cause for 
alarm. 

“Step back, sergeant; wait at the bot- 
tom of the steps.” 

“Now you rascal, you see,” touching 
the revolver by his side and with a sig- 
nificant movement towards the soldier, 
“don’t you think you can give us the 
slip. If you do you'll be winged, you 
may make sure.” 

“No, no, I won't run!” 
and 
want to tell you 

“Well, look up. What have you to 
tell? Be quick about it.” Again he 
turned the glare of the covered lantern 
full on the speaker and for a moment 
stared in silence. 

The sergeant’s words were easily ver- 
ified. Disfigured with crying, the eye- 
lids swollen above the dark mournful 
eyes, the tears still dropping from the 
long lashes, the childish mouth quiver- 
ing as “It was me—me—that did it, not 
him,” in faltering uncertain English. 

“Did it?” John echoed in bewilder- 
ment, and then, of course, understood. 

“No, I can’t say many words in Eng- 
lish, but, you understand, I—I shoot.” 
and a small brown hand touched John’s 
bandage; “you understand. Not him,” 
still clinging to the two English words 


olson's 


It was an un- 


The words 
hurried rushed forth. “— 


eager 
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that seemed most certain to tell his 
story. 

“Did he tell you to?’ 

“No, no.” Again the quick passion- 
ate outery. ‘“He’s a soldier; he would 
not do such a thing. I do it alone. I 
see the rifle hidden, I pick it up, I look 
from the window and see you, and I 
shoot.” 

“And you know when men—or boys 
—do such things that they are shot 
themselves for trying to kill a man like 
that, even if they don’t succeed?” 

“Not him.” Back to the old anxiety. 
“He didn’t know what I was doing.” 

“He admitted having done it him- 
self,” John said in as clear a pronounce- 
ment of Dutch as he could arrive at. 
And the boy understood, he could see. 
“One of you is telling a lie; I've got to 
find out which of you it is.” 

“Me, me tell the truth; he tell the 
lie.” 

If there was truth in heaven or earth 
Major Hurst could have taken his oath 
it faced him in the small terrified face, 
marks of dust and dirt and tears care- 
lessly left to tell their tale—the eager 
prayer for belief in the dark eyes under 
the swollen lids. 

“Well, I believe you.” he said on 
the spur of the look, before adding, 
“Why did he say he had done it? You 
are his little brother, I suppose?” There 
was the faintest shake of the curly 
head. 

“How old are you?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“And why did you hide here? Why 
didn't you go with your mother and sis- 
ters?” 

Again there was that shadowy de- 
nial. “Not my mother.” 

“Then what were you doing here?” 

There was a quick movement, the 
alert movement of a squirrel, and Ma- 
jor Hurst felt the thought of escape 
rush through the slight figure, checked 
at once as the half-turn brought big 
Sergeant Nicholson in sight in the 
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gloom below the stoep steps. A re- 
membering glance towards John’s hand 
on his revolver, and he stood still again, 
with a sigh, stormy and tearful, that 
shook him from head to foot. 

“Now I may go back to him?” Again 
“You un- 
You”"—he came a 


the words were in Dutch. 
derstand—lI did it. 
step nearer and looked boldly into Ma- 


jor Hurst's face—"You will not kill 
him?” 

It certainly sounded very brutal io 
that childish voice. 

“No,” he replied, “he is a prisoner of 
war. He will go to Pretoria and be 
tried there.” 

“And me, too?” 

“No.” Again John looked judicially 
at him. “You are too young. I shall 
send you after Mrs. Wessel; you can 
stay with her for the present. You 
say she’s not your mother; but she’s 
a friend, you were in her house; and 
you’re a mischievous little devil, you 
see,” touching his bandaged arm, “and 
must be locked up to keep you out of 
harm’s way.” 

There was no reply—simply a stare of 
terrified sorrow, while the tears again 
began welling over and pouring down 
the thin grimy cheeks. But words or 
tears alike were of no avail. The sit- 
uation had evolved itself. Major 
Hurst felt that he had arrived at the 
right solution, and a very good one too. 

“Now I shall tell the sergeant to take 
you to another room and lock you up. 
There must be no more noise, mind. 
You must go to sleep and let us go to 
sleep too. Stop crying and promise 
that you'll be quiet.” 

He sat up with the intention of call- 
ing the sergeant, but, before he could 
speak, the hand on his revolver was 
clasped suddenly, the uncertain English 
words faltered out again—‘No, please, 
please, let me go to him; he’s so un- 
happy and alone. When I know that 
if you shoot him, it's me—me who kill 
him, I could not wait or be quiet. I 
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was mad. Please now, if I be quiet, 
let me go back to him!” 

“Yes,” said John quite quietly, though 
his own feverish pulses seemed throb- 
bing like drums in his ears, drowning 
all other sounds; “but you must tell me 
why, and who you are.” Though of 
course he knew it—it was as if he had 
always known it—as he took the small 
brown hands in his own unwounded 
one, 

“You’re a girl!” 

“No, no. His wife,” and then a few 
explanatory words. “We were mar- 
ried to-day; I was here nursing him. 
Mrs. Wessel is his sister. When she 
said you would make him prisoner and 
separate us, I put on her boy’s clothes 
and let her go so that we might stay 
together.” 

Major Hurst listened to the end of 
the little story before calling to the 
sergeant, and then he only said: 

“Sergeant, take this boy back to the 
other prisoner. It’s all right; he’s 
promised to be quiet now.” 

Major Hurst was the type of ordi- 
nary Englishman to whom the unex- 
pected always has in theory something 
supernatural about it, and yet when it 
come, his commonsense knows 
how to deal with it. 

Perhaps it was fever, but it seemed 
to him, looking back, that from the mo- 
ment the slim figure had shrunk close to 
him—away from Sergeant Nicholson’s 
clutching hand—he had been only wait- 
ing to say those words: “You are a 
girl.” 

When all was still again and the 
moonless night at its darkest, he got 
off his uncomfortable bed, and, enter- 
ing the house, made his way to the 
room that served as a prison. 

The little prisoner was asleep, or 
apparently so, curled up in an arm- 
chair. Seen thus she was very small, 
her dark curly head pillowed on the 
arm of the youth kneeling beside her. 

As he rose to his feet at the lantern’s 


does 
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light, the small figure in the chair sat 
up, rubbing the sleep out of the soft 
dark eyes, then, recognizing the visitor, 
turned and clung with a little fright- 
ened cry to the other. 

“You speak English,” Major Hurst 
said, “I know. You will understand 
quite well what I say.” There was a 
sullen assent. “You are not well yet. 
I don’t want prisoners. I can’t do 
with them. You know’’—he paused 
and looked straight into the blue eyes 
fixed on him—‘“you know where Wes- 
sel’s Commando is. It’s close by.” 
There was a momentary waver in the 
steady eyes looking into his. “If you 
were put outside this farm you would 
find your way all right. I know all 
about it, you see. In the morning I 
shall leave you here to find your way 
to him.” 

It was the little prisoner who seemed 
to understand. There was no word or 
look towards their captor, only two 
arms suddenly clasped round the neck 
of the surly youth, and in the silence 
John walked away. 

In the bustle and confusion of the 
early start Major Hurst called up Ser- 
geant Nicholson. “You can turn the 
prisoners out—those two boys, I mean. 
No good our being bothered with them. 
The elder is ill, and the younger only 
a child. He ought to have been sent 
with Mrs. Wessel.” 

“He’s quite old enough to do harm,” 
the sergeant retorted, with a glance at 
the bandaged arm. 

“He’s a little rascal,” John said 
calmly, “but he won’t do any more 
harm; the other youth will look after 
him. If there’s a horse they can have 
it; they can both get on it.” 

On a wretched half-starved screw the 
boys jumped up eagerly enough. Ma- 
jor Hurst standing on the _ stoep 
watched them start. At the last mo- 
ment he went closer and said: 

“Take her out of this and put her in 
charge of some one; she’s too young to 
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run these risks. Get her to some safe 
place.” 

“Yes, I’m going to.” The sullen de- 
spair was no longer in the clear blue 
eyes. His youth was surprising— 
eighteen at the outside—with that hap- 
pier expression on his stern face. 

“And don’t you go shooting men,” he 
added severely to the dark curly head, 
as the face was averted, “or you'll get 
yourself and others into trouble.” 

“No, no. I’m sorry.” 

It was very inadequate regret, Ma- 
jor Hurst felt, as he realized the fever 
from the sleepless worried night, the 
disapproval of the doctor, the general 
discomfort of the day’s ride in front 
of him before a resting-place would be 
reached. 

The whole episode had proved as big 
a fiasco as could well be imagined. 
Mrs. Wessel, her three little girls and 
squalling baby, with a wagon load of 
household odds and ends—all he had to 
show for the fortnight’s chase; a burn- 
ing farm to mark the end of the misad- 
venture—only Sergeant Nicholson’s 
grudging praise to console. 

“I am glad, sir, you sent off those 
two prisoners. It’s bad enough as it 
is, but if we'd had that scowling young- 
ster with us and that screeching cat, I 
don’t know what would have hap- 
pened. I shall never forget the way 
he went on last night. It was enough 
to run one’s blood cold. You've done 
quite right, sir.” 

It was not often a word of approval 
fell from and it 
wis a moment when any approval had 
its value, even though Major Hurst 
knew it was quite undeserved. It had 
not been with the virtuous intention of 
lessening everyone’s burden or adding 
to everyone’s comfort that he had let 
them go, or even because during his 
night vigil he had decided the cause 
of war would be better served by their 
escape, but solely because two tearful 
dark eyes had looked into his and had 
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made his heart thump with the mem- 
ory of clinging hands and a soft plead- 
ing voice—“Oh! Johnny, can’t you take 
me with you?” 

That had happened two years ago, 
and letters now came very rarely: they 
went astray, he often told himself. One, 
torn with many readings, was in the’ 
pocket just where the little enemy's 
hand had touched his. 

He took it out and looked 
sprawling school-girl writing and read 
the few well-known words that said so 
little, and to him meant so much. He 
was thankful there had been no mis- 
take this time at any rate, and that lit- 
tle dark-eyed girl had got away with 
the man she cared for. 

“Yours, Nellie Devlin.” 

He was on his horse as he read the 
name, the flames bursting out of the 
doomed house. He gave a sigh for the 
day when all these horrors should be 
over and he back in his peaceful Eng- 
lish home. What added bliss then to 
remember that other dark-eyed girl 
had not pleaded with him in vain. 

Then they all rode off as the flames 
raced and rose and fell in the windless 
silence. And eventually the war did 
come to an end and everyone who was 


at the 


not asleep on the veldt returned home 
to claim what was left for claiming 
after the three years’ absence. 

For Major John Hurst, D.S.O., there 
was nothing. 

Nellie Devlin had fallen under 
other spell. The other had been at 
home and had not had to trust to 
scant letters to keep him in mind. And 
he was rich, so there had been no need 


an- 


to postpone the wedding. 

Long before he could start for Eng- 
land, John heard all about it from a 
well-informed friend, which saved him 
a pang on arrival, as Lady Easthamp- 
ton had not remembered in one of those 
few treasured letters which had fol- 
lowed him about the veldt to tell him 
of her engagement. 

Beatrice Allhusen. 
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A PLEA FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE UPPER CLASSES. 


There are many respects in which 
the children of the poor fare better than 
those of the rich; most notably so in 
education. They do not learn Latin 
and Greek, it is true, but they learn to 
read and write properly; they sit on 
scientifically planned benches, in school- 
rooms certified to contain a sufficient 
number of cubic feet of air, and they 
learn music. The upper classes do not, 
unless it be by accident. Perhaps, to 
avoid an appearance of exaggeration, it 
ought first to be explained what is 
meant by “learning music.” Many girls 
and boys spend endless hours over the 
piano, and this sometimes leads to 
music in the end. But the chief diffi- 
culties are mechanical; no one can call 
finger drudgery on any instrument mu- 
sic. Nor can the kind of singing 
which is done at many schools have any 
better claim to be so called. The 
practice of chants and hymns required 
for the church service entails certain 
experience, and we do not deny that 
some hymn tunes have musical qual- 
ity. But in all these forms of routine 
practice music is learned, as it were, 
by accident, and beyond this few 
schoolmasters are prepared to go where 
the upper classes are concerned. Music 
does not commend itself to them as a 
serious study, which ought to be an 
important factor in every child’s educa- 
tion, and therefore to be taught system- 
atically and continuously. 

Now, in the Board schools things are 
so different that reading music is al- 
most universally required, and inspec- 
tors give few, if any, marks for the 
old-fashioned rote singing. We are, 
therefore, emphatically justified in say- 
ing that the children of the poor enjoy 
advantages in this respect not granted 
to the rich, and, we may add, not yet 
contemplated for them, unless we may 
suppose that the headmaster of Eton’s 


visions are backed by a faith that can 


indeed move mountains of prejudice 
and tradition. 

Listen, for example, to Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son, that mouthpiece of enlightened 
education: 

One desires, then, that boys should 
arrive at some comprehension of the 
conditions of modern life, of their own 
place in the world; and to do this some 
knowledge of science, of history, of 
geography, and of modern languages 
and literature is essential; they must 
also be prepared to earn a living, and 
to do this a real working knowledge of 
their own language, of simple mathe- 
matics, and of at least one modern lan- 
guage is, to say the least, highly desir- 
able. This is a heavy programme. 


It is; and yet for all its weightiness it 
contains no mention of art or handi- 
craft of any kind. We must naturally 
endorse the necessity of reading and 
writing (if that is what a working 
knowledge of their own language 
means) and a knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic. We should also agree that 
one modern language was highly desir- 
able, if we could be convinced that prac- 
tical acquaintance with French or Ger- 
man could be acquired by ordinary boys 
not specially intelligent in English 
schools. But of the usual smattering 
of information on Such subjects as his- 
tory, geography, literature, and science 
we have less opinion. Granted that 
such subjects must be taught, and that 
their study proves the introduction to a 
field of lifelong activity, or recreation 
in the case of certain boys; by the ma- 
jority such facts are learned only to be 
forgotten. The skill acquired in the 
process of learning is the thing that 
really remains, and perhaps the mind 
culture which comes from having once 
surveyed en passant vistas of human 
thought: as for the information, if one 
may trust an ordinary man’s experience, 
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the results of academic instruction van- 
ish almost entirely from the mind in 
later years unless kept bright by the 
present necessities of daily life or by 
that enthusiastic interest in the subject 
which makes many men’s hobbies their 
chief business. 

The skill remains. If a 
ever got far enough in French or Ger- 
man to speak with fluency or read for 
his own amusement he will not easily 
lose that facility; but he will with 
perfect ease forget the pages of irregu- 
lar verbs which cost him so much 
time and labor, unless they are incor- 
porated into that part of the language 
of which he is able to make practical 
use. Similarly, a curious skill in 
glass-blowing is apt to be the only 
survival of many hours spent on chem- 
istry; and short of a passionate delight 
in the intricacies of motor cars or elec- 
tric lighting, the facts of physical 
science are forgotten with equal ease 
by those whose work takes them along 
other ways. 

We should, therefore, correct Mr. 
Benson’s heavy programme by adding 
that whatever store of information he 
may pick up—and we should lay little 
stress on its encyclopedic character— 
at all events, all a boy’s natural powers 
of mind and body should be trained to 
as high a degree of skill as the in- 
genuity and enthusiasm of his teachers 
ean effect. 

If this were done we should have no 
quarrel with those who seek to heap 
up knowledge in the infant mind. 
Education must, in the main, proceed 
from the concrete to the abstract; also 
it is believed that the mind gains by 
such studies a skill in the conduct of 
life and in manners which it would not 
have had from mere association with 
others under different auspices. Every- 
one takes a pride in the fact that he 
has forgotten so much that he has a 
right to consider himself liberally edu- 
Be it so, we have no wish to 


boy has 


cated. 
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with the mill, or the faculties 
we are supposed to develop by going 
through it. We only wish to point out 
that knowledge, academical knowledge 
the immediate 
certainly 
skill in any 
department of human activity is re- 
markably long lived. We never see 
people who have forgotten how to swim 
or skate, artists who can no longer 
draw, or musicians who have altogether 
lost their facility, as long as the mind 
and hand retain their We 
therefore plead that music, drawing, 
and handicraft should be taught to all 
boys before it is too late. 

The demand is always met with the 
answer that many boys are not musical 
or artistic at all. This is true, but 
the number of them is far fewer than 
is generally supposed, and, after all, 
the teaching of 
because certain 


quarrel 


is irrelevant to 
life, is 


which 
problems of lost 


before long, whereas 


powers. 


does 
languages or science 
scholars have no gift for those studies? 

It would be common sense to give 
boys a certain area of choice, so that 
anyone who is totally devoid of musical 


anyone oppose 


sense could do something else instead, 
but these cases are rare. We should 
hear less about them if the English pub- 
lic were really convinced of the utility 
of such studies at all. But they are 
not convinced, because, as a rule, they 
have not thought or had any opportu- 
nity of forming an opinion from prac- 
tical experience. 
What things, 
claimed as arguments for the universal 


good then, may be 
study of music among the rich as well 
as among the poor? We have heard of 
the beneticent effect on moral qualities 
rhythmical study: of the 


children’s 


produced by 


scope music gives to emo- 
tional faculties (meaning, we suppose, 
that if they make a thoroughly satis- 
the choir they will 


We lay no 


factory noise in 
make less at other times). 
such fanciful 


may not be realized. 


theoretics: 
but 


stress on 


they may or 
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we do lay claim to other and more 
practical advantages altogether outside 
the pleasure which music gives. 

We should like to see all children 
taught to read music with their voice, 
which is the only natural means of ex- 
pressing musical feeling, because such 
reading requires concentratio. of mind 
and implies a discipline of the utmost 
value; also because it makes the prac- 
tice of choral singing possible, and this 
is almost the only direct means of 
teaching unanimity of feeling among 
masses of human beings; and, lastly, 
because the daily use of such exercises 
is the best way of realizing the tradi- 
tional function of art, which is to soften 
and control those barbarous elements 
in boys’ character which are especially 
in evidence in the Anglo-Saxon race. 
We might add that the practice of 
choral music has a high moral value. 
It teaches forgetfulness of self, and 
develops the feeling of loyalty and 
sympathy with others, of which the 
present generation seems to stand in 
especial need. 

Surely these advantages are reason 
enough to convince anyone, however 
ignorant of music. But there are oth- 
ers which can only be expected to com- 
mend themselves to a musician, though 
surely the veriest layman must admit 
the importance of teaching, which is 
the necessary introduction to what 
everyone allows to be some of the 
greatest works of genius the world has 
ever seen. 

To plead for reading because without 
it Shakespeare and Cervantes would 
remain unintelligible is unnecessary 
because there are other reasons nearer 
to hand which are sufficient. Unfor- 
tunately these do not exist in the case 
of music. Mothers may desire its ben- 
efits for their sons; not so fathers. 
They want to see the practical advan- 
tages of the study. The world has 
done without it so long that the reasons 
for its adoption must be many and po- 
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tent. We have given them: concentra- 
tion of mind, unity of feeling, and good 
manners, combined with a skill which 
will afford perpetual facilities for rec- 
reation. Surely these things are prac- 
tical enough, but to obtain them music 
must take a very different place in 
the curriculum from that which it en- 
joys at present in most schools. And 
yet how to get the present system, ab- 
surd as it is, altered in the smallest 
respect is what taxes the courage and 
imagination of schoolmasters. English 
education lies chained hand and foot 
under the tyranny of examination and 
the attendant scholarship system. If 
a boy is to get on well in his school 
work, if he is to pass examinations and 
get scholarships, music is not only un- 
necessary but an absolute waste of 
time. It is not “marked,” it offers few 
money prizes; it must be regarded as a 
“snare,” a “delightful snare” perhaps, 
but as an occupation fraught with man- 
ifold dangers. 

Faugh! I have read such stuff, heard 
it, felt it unexpressed so often, that I 
turn in despair to the comman sensé, 
which, after all, distinguishes English- 
men, and cry, How long? How long 
are children to be sacrificed to these 
financial considerations; to be trained 
in their tender years like racehorses to 
run for scholarship stakes instead of 
being prepared to use and enjoy all the 
best that life offers? How long? The 
system, as Canon Lyttelton points out, 
runs through a boy’s whole education, 
beginning at the preparatory school and 
ending at the university. 

The result of. the system has been to 
produce complete disseverance in the 
case of ordinary boys between life and 
“work,” as they term it. The boy lives 
in his games; it is there that he devel- 
ops himself, wins recognition and so- 
cial position, and finds all his interest. 
He does his work, honestly we believe, 
in the main, and willingly as far as his 
natural laziness will allow him. But 
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his striving is to gain marks and keep 
his place among his fellows. The skill 
which he is set to acquire does not 
commend itself to him as either useful 
or attractive. The literary boy may 
delight in Greek and Latin, the mathe- 
matician in problems; the ordinary boy 
does not, and yet he must perforce give 
all his time to such subjects. 

He may do other things in his play- 
time, and often does, one of the chief 
of them being music; but extra sub- 
jects of this kind always suffer from 
their irregular conditions. They do 
not enjoy the same consideration as 
school subjects and must invariably 
give way to them, and very often to 
games. The competition system in- 
volves all kinds of extra cramming and 
coaching before the “event,” when ex- 
tra studies are the first to be put aside. 

As far as music is concerned. and it 
is with music that I am dealing here, 
the main opportunities lie with the pre- 
paratory school. Most public school 
boys are, for physical reasons, unable 
to sing. At the same time, the school 
at large can be sure of a constant sup- 
ply of trebles, altos, and basses, which 
make the practice of the best choral 
music possible, if the younger 
have been taught to read before they 
come. And how many of them have had 
the merest elements of a musical train- 
ing? Lamentably few. The prepara- 
tory schools cannot afford the time, nor 
does tradition give them the wish to 
provide it. They are fully occupied 
with the double duty of getting scholar- 
ships at public schools, or it may be 
only humble entrance for their pupils, 
and teaching them the games which 
shall win them social distinction when 
they get there. And yet anyone who 
has seen what can be done with young 
children by capable music teachers 
must realize what great delight and 
mental cultivation they are losing in 
these impressionable years of their 
youth. The difficulty of the whole 
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question is to make a beginning. Sup- 
posing that a private schoolmaster is 
large-minded and far-seeing enough to 
institute a proper course of teaching 
for the boys in his charge; say that he 
gives them twenty minutes a day for 
the technical study of reading at sight 
and the practice of ear training, what 
would be the result? Application 
would at once be made to him on any 
excuse to remit those times for boys 
going in for examinations. If he 
failed to do so, anxious parents would 
begin to be dissatisfied, and very likely 
his school would suffer. If he started 
a class for science, though the subject 
(unless it were nature study) might be 
fairly considered unsuitable for such 
young boys, the same objections would 
not be felt. Science is “work” in a 
sense in which art is not. 

And yet the advantages of such ele- 
mentary training to the little boys in 
question can hardly be overrated. The 
development of ear, which the practice 
of sight-reading entails, would mean in- 
telligent appreciation of music to an ex- 
tent not hitherto dreamed of. Never to 
be forgotten are those moments of in- 
tense happiness which followed the rev- 
elation of a new tune in the days of 
our childhood. 

Then the subtle sense of comrade- 
ship, which even a humble part in the 
production of great music entails, would 
widen the bond of union in the com- 
This, we are happy to believe, 
extent 


munity. 
music does already to some 
provide in many of our public schools. 
And, lastly, the with the 
ideals which are contained in works of 
art would, if it could ever be realized 
universally, produce a great change in 
generations-to come. It would help to 
modify the intolerant attitude of many 
Englishmen towards art: the contented 
acquiescence in a state of barbarous 
ignorance as long as it is sanctioned by 
tradition and fortified by an assumption 


of mocking superiority. It might even 


association 
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in time do something towards removing 
the reproach, so often levelled at Eng- 
land, that it is the most unmusical 
country in the world. 

Education will not turn the hearts of 
men at one attack, or but rarely. Like 
the missionaries who seek to evangelize 
Central Africa, we can only hope to do 
our work of culture through the chil- 
dren. The old ordeals of fire and 
sword, the ancient witchcrafts, will per- 
sist until the children have learned 
their white magic. How we can get 
them properly taught is the pressing 
question. No argument drawn from 
the doctrines of the Greeks will con- 
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vince the modern Grecian; no scientific 
analogies, however well founded, will 
persuade the scientist. Examination 
is the master, and, as far as we can 
see, music will have humbly to wait as 
the Cinderella of school subjects until 
marks (forsooth) be awarded for her 
troublesome study of public examina- 
tions. Then perhaps the children of 
the rich as well as those of the poor 
will be given adequate opportunity and 
attention in this important respect, and 
education will have gone a step for- 
ward of which it is difficult to overate 
the importance. 
Edward D. Rendall. 
Charterhouse School. 





SHAKESPEARE’S SUMMER. 


Shakespeare’s summer was earlier 
than ours, some twelve days earlier, 
thanks to the change in the Almanac 
that the mob of London, more reason- 
ably than historians suppose, received 
with such ill-grace. The fact makes 
our modern gibes against the month of 
May and our mockery of the poetic 
praise of that month somewhat unrea- 
sonable. Mid-May in Shakespeare’s 
time was almost June, was summer in 
the grassy ways of Warwickshire. 
When he wrote of the Rose of May; 
when Hamlet describes Claudius 


With all his crimes broad blown, as 
flush as May, 


we, certainly, would write June. The 
fact should be borne in mind in read- 
ing any of our poets who wrote before 
the change, and especially in reading 
Chaucer. To the medizval pilgrim 
May was indeed the month of months, 
when the winter was over and gone. 
So Shakespeare's summer includes the 
latter part of the May month, and it 
is his earlier summer that he describes 
with such full-hearted joy: 


As full of spirit as the month of May 
And gorgeous as the sun. 


And, indeed, his native county is then 
full of the loveliness that he saw and 
described. One sees the opening of 
summer-time in the lines: 


Thou art a summer bird 
Which ever in the haunch of winter 


sings 
The lifting up of day. 


One feels in these brief words the 
very transition of spring into summer, 
the daily earlier dawn heralded by 
that sudden burst of song which sa- 
lutes the unveiling East. And Shakes- 
peare knew the earliest bird of all to 
worship the dawn—the cuckoo, who in 
June, at the first melting hint of day, 
sends his call out of the darkling 
woods over the dew-gray fields. And 
all day long he calls. 


He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded. 


An essential part of the whole mys- 
tery of June's beauty is “the plain-song 
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cuckoo gray.” But the poet heard 
the other birds in the thickets: 


The Thrush and the Jay 
Are summer songs for me and my 
aunts 
While we lie tumbling in the hay. 


He has “a quire of such enticing 
birds,” “the poor wren” not least of 
them, that from their song surely he 
learnt in the fields of Stratford a music 
hitherto unknown in poetry. And the 
earth he loved so is canopied with 
the clouds of summer. It was the 
Spirit of Poetry that he saw “cutting 
the clouds towards Paphos.” He 
watched the sun 


Chequering the eastern clouds with 
streaks of light, 


and saw the clouds “hug him in their 
melting bosoms.” He knew well 
enough that cloud engenders 
not a storm,” and could compare in an 
incomparable metaphor the _ fleecy 
clouds of summer to angels, and angels 


“every 


to roses: 


Are angels vailing clouds, or roses 


blown? 


And Shakespeare could find “tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones.” With a touch of 
his pen he could give us a full pic- 
ture: 


There stands the castle by yon tuft of 
trees. 


And with him we can walk through the 
greenwood and search for Castle Peril- 
And so we come into his own 
meadow land: 


ous. 


The even mead that erst brought 
sweetly forth 


The freckled cowslip. 


On these meadows are the dainty spir- 
its of June: 


And nightly, meadow-fairies look you 
sing, 
Like to the Garter’s compass, in a ring: 
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The expressure that it bears, green let 
it be, 

More fertile fresh than all the field to 
see; 

And Honi soit qui mal y pense write 

In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, 
and white; 

Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroi- 
dery. 

“How lush and lusty the grass looks! 

how green!” cries Shakespeare in the 

guise of Gonzalo, thinking of the fields 

to which he has returned. The very 

touch of June is in the phrase “Grew 

like the fastest by 

night”; and King Ferdinand was the 

King of an English June when he cried: 


Summer grass, 


Say to her, we have measured many 
miles 

To tread a measure with her on 
grass. 


this 


The dancing fairies, the stately meas- 
ure of immortal human creatures, the 
“liquid pearl” on “bladed grass,” the 
jewellery of meadow flowers, the 
“plenteous rivers and _  wide-skirted 
meads” bring before us an ideal land 
of color and song and luxuriance that 
is no artificial Arcady, but a veritable 
English countryside in blazing June. 

And yet Shakespeare's summer is 
an idealized state of Nature. His sum- 
mer songs are “sung by a fair queen in 
a summer's bower,” and tell us of the 
delicate fantasy of love that looks not 
before or after, but revels in the pres- 
ent full content of beauty and joy, 
which are immortal things: 


Sweet, good night! 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening 
breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when 
next we meet. 


It is not that Shakespeare forgets 
the other side, forgets his message that 
calls from deep to deep: 

O! so light a foot 
ne'er wear out the everlasting 


flint: 
A lover may bestride the gossamer 


Will 











That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall; so light is vanity. 


But this vanity of love has, too, an im- 
mortal setting, and not the less im- 
mortal that it resides in flowers. and 
songs, foliage and the music of sky and 
hill, meadow and river, and the flash 
of “this guest of summer, the temple- 
haunting martlet.” 

The poet revels, as one standing aside 
from the comedy of life, in the sheer 
beauty and mystery of the summer- 
time. He lives in a mysterious 
world of spirits that seem in a -way 
responsible for the beauty and the 
mystery: 


Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes and groves; 

And ye, that on the sands with print- 
less foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune and da 
fly him 

When he comes back; you demi-puppets 
that 

By moonshine do the green sour ring- 
lets make, 

Whereof the ewe not bites; and you 
whose pastime 

Is to make midnight solemn; that re- 


joice 
To hear the solemn curfew. 


These creatures are visualized in Ariel, 
who is surely Summer made immortal: 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough. 


" Shakespeare’s passionate love of Na- 
ture was what made it possible for him 
to regard human nature with so tem- 
pered, so discriminating an eye. He 
read the lessons of the field and the 
fold into his judgments of men and 
women. He saw at work in man that 
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same tricksy spirit, so beautiful, se 
elusive, so irresponsible, that he 
feigns to see working in the manipula. 
tions of Nature, and he cannot love man 
less that his immeasurable element. 
Love, slips in and mars the fairest 
prospect. Not that he doubts that 
man is master of his fate; his whole 
teaching is that we are underlings be 
cause of remedial weaknesses. But 
in Love that comes and goes unbidden 
making and unmaking the lives of mer 
and women and creating material for 
the Comedy of things, he seems to see 
a counterpart of the processes, myste 
rious, incalculable, and yet fraught 
with beauty, that make and unmake 
the seasons of the year. And in the 
same way that he revels in the perfec 
tion of early summer, with its scents 
and sounds and colors, so he revels in 
its counterpart, the first love of men 
and women, when storms and sorrows 
and autumn and winter are beyond the 
dreams of youth: 


My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 

My love as deep; the more I give to 
thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite 


There is no limit to love. Summer 
will last for ever. Must then the lov 
ers be disillusioned? Sooner than that 
should be, the young Shakespeare 
snatched his Juliet and her Romeo from 
a naughty world. But it is true 
enough in any event, as Shakespeare 
found when he came to weld his own 
heart on the anvil of tragedy. Love 
and Beauty are independent of time 
They seem to pass, but if they ever 
were at all they are for ever. And 
with some such thought summer-lovers 
doubting for a moment the permanence 
of things. may comfort themselves with 
Keats: 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 


Its loveliness increases. 
Museus 
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M. BRIAND’S CHANCE. 


M. Briand’s majority consists chiefly 
of the moderate parties—Democratic Al- 
liance, Independent Radicals or Pro- 
gressists—who have been supported by 
a sprinkling of Conservatives and Roy- 
alists such as M. Denys Cochin, M. 
Henri Cochin, Vicomte Cornudet, M. 

‘astellin, Count de Gontaut-Biron, M. 
Fournier Sarlovéze, M. James Hennesy, 
M. Jean Hennesy, Count de Montebello, 
Count de Ludre, M. Millevoye, the Mar- 
quis de Moustier, the Abbé Lemire, and 
M. Aynard. If it includes many Radi- 
cal-Socialists it is only because they did 
not venture at the last moment to vote 
against the Government. fearing the 
loss of prestige they would suffer by 
being left out in the cold. However 
much they may attempt to disguise the 
facts of the situation, however 
M. Briand may have himself attempted 
to mitigate the reality of their 
render, it is obvious that M. Briand’s 
speech was an emphatic condemnation 
of M. Combes, M. Camille Pelletan, 
and M. Berteaux. He has refused to 
accept any other order of the day than 
that by which his speech has been en- 
dorsed. M. Cruppi and M. Berteaux 
endeavored to substitute one of their 
own and signally failed in their at- 
tempt; for M. Briand insisted on his 
own resolution and has carried his 
point. This is the most important fac- 
tor in the situation, and it is for this 
reason that M. Aynard advised his mod- 
erate friends to rally to the defence of 
a Government from which they de- 
manded nothing but which at least up- 
held some of the principles which they 
have advocated so long and so unsuc- 
cessfully in the past. Are these mod- 
erates strong enough, is M. Briand 
himself strong enough to carry out the 
whole of the policy and by substituting 
“scrutin de liste” coupled with propor- 
tional representation for “scrutin d’ar- 
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rondissement” to break with Combine 
traditions for ever and give France a 
purer administration than she has had 
since the days of Marshal MacMahon 
and the Duc de Broglie? The moder- 
ate members who have supported M. 
Briand believe that this is possible, and 
in that belief are ready to give him a 
fair and impartial trial during the few 
weeks that must elapse between this 
and the next session of the Chamber. 
By then he will have had time to pre- 
pare his programme, and by that pro- 
gramme M. Briand must stand or fall. 

There is another side to this picture: 
in their opposition to the Government 
of M. Briand the Socialist party is re- 
inforced by many members of the Con- 
servative, Liberal, Royalist, and Impe- 
rialist parties. M. Briand’s speech has 
doubtless produced great effect not 
only in Parliament but in the country. 
He spoke as no Prime Minister has 
done for more than ten years. He has 
ventured to appeal to principles which 
are in themselves neither new nor par- 
adoxical; but which have of late years 
been so obscured by the hypocrisy of 
the men of the Third Republic that they 
almost appear to be so. The real pol- 
icy of a Government is not to be gath- 
ered from a programme of political re- 
forms dangled before the constituencies 
for their approval or amendment. Its 
real policy lies in its system of admin- 
istration, its respect for justice, its 
ideal of liberty. Opinions may differ 
as to the merits of this or of that re- 
form; but no genuine constitutionalist 
can doubt what is the real duty of a 
Government: to administer, not for the 
benefit of a faction but for the good of 
all, to uphold the impartial execution 
of the law, to secure respect for elemen- 
tary principles of public order. M. 
Briand, however, has had to 
some sops to the Radical party. 


throw 
This 
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may or may not be for the purpose of 
saving their faces—of making the tran- 
sition from the tyranny of the “bloc” 
easier to them than it would otherwise 
be. He has raised the religious ques- 
tion by speaking of the necessity of 
placing those schools which are still 
independent of the State under State 
inspection. Weshould be the last peo- 
ple in the world to object to the adop- 
tion of any steps that would make the 
free schools thoroughly efficient; but in 
France one must ask oneself some very 
important questions. Who will be the 
inspectors and what steps will they 
take to fulfil their duty? Will they ap- 
proach their task in a spirit of real 
impartiality, or will they exert their 
powers in a vexatious and tyrannical 
spirit? The whole question lies in a 
nutshell, and past experience makes 
one hesitate to approve of anything 
that will in any shape or form increase 
the powers of the authorities in this 
direction. M. Briand has also used 
words which, if they are not another 
sop thrown to the wobbling Radicals, 
make one wonder whether he grasps 
the principles that underlie denomina- 
tional teaching. He dwells upon the 
fact that little boys and little girls of 
from seven to ten years of age have to 
appear before their masters and mis- 
tresses, and he asks himself whether 
their brains are capable of absorbing 
instruction which is polemic in its 
character or of taking part in high 
philosophical speculation. Robbed of 
all verbiage, this implies a doubt 
whether it is right to instruct children 
in the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity, of which they hear absolutely 
nothing in the majority of those schools 
which are now under State manage- 
ment and State control. These words 
may, as we have said, be meant merely 
as a sop to those who hesitate to shake 
off all at once the shackles of their 
early political training; but they cer- 
tainly excuse Conservatives who hesi- 
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tate to follow M. Briand into the di- 
vision lobby. 

The fight which the Republic has car- 
ried on relentlessly and without mercy 
against the Church, against the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, has had a deplor- 
able effect upon the rising generation. 
many of whom have grown up to man- 
hood without any religious teaching. 
In any other country the disaster would 
have been irreparable; but France may 
be saved by that spirit of contradiction 
and of insubordination which has al- 
ways been one of the chief character- 
istics of her youth. If the children 
brought up in the religious schools es- 
tablished under the “loi Falloux” have 
been the architects of the late anti-re- 
ligious campaign, it is fair to remem- 
ber that the children who were edu- 
cated in the schools of the Great Revo- 
lution produced the religious movement 
of the ‘thirties. The curé may have 


been unpopular in the past, but his 
past unpopularity is as nothing com- 


pared with the dislike shown on every 
side for the school teacher whose influ- 
ence is now supreie in the villages and 
hamlets of agricultural France. He 
may terrorize the people as_ the 
“délégué” of the préfet and of the 
sous-préfet, and he may be able to se- 
eure a certain following as the dispen- 
ser of Ministerial favors; but once this 
power goes his misdeeds will be re- 
membered against him and the Neme- 
sis will be great. It is therefore quite 
possible that the children of yesterday 
may prove the instruments of a pow- 
erful reaction against the anti-clerical- 
ism of the last ten years. M. Briand 
is probably not strong enough to lead 
the movement. His part is an awk- 
ward one, and he must emancipate him- 
self from memories which in this coun- 
try would have irretrievably destroyed 
any political reputation. He has not 
yet given evidence of will power strong 
enough to control or guide the desti- 
nies of France in a new direction op- 
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posed to that which it has followed 
with such disastrous consistency for ten 
years. He may; however, become a 
powerful instrument in the hands of 
forces which declared themselves con- 
spicuously at the last General Election. 
He an Opportunist than 
most of his predecessors, with a mind 
that can appeal to men of goodwill on 
all sides to work for the State. He 
will not initiate a policy of his own; 
but he can guide and shape a policy in 
whose favor the country has pro- 
nounced or is ready to pronounce. In 
The Saturday Review. 
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modern France this means a great deal, 
especially when the country is going 
through an unconscious and silent rev- 
olution. M. Briand’s social ambitions, 
too, are slowly bringing him into con- 
tact with elements that have long been 
excluded from political power, and he 
is realizing that much capacity exists 
in circles for many years divorced from 
politics. It is impossible to forecast 
the future of France. We are at any 
rate at the close of the Combes era. 


This is something. 
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There is a very sound rule that no 
man, high or low, should ever answer, 
or even deny, a general accusation 
brought against his character,—a rule 
which ought to apply not only to him- 
seif, but quite as much to his friends 
or to those who know him from a dis- 
tance, no matter how indignant they 
may be at the folly, the cruelty, or the 
utter absurdity of the accusation in 
question. Not only is no man obliged 
to deal with general accusations that 
he is a murderer, an evil liver, a drunk- 
urd, or a bigamist, but he owes it as a 
duty not only to his own self-respect 
but to the good of society as a whole 
not to notice any such general slanders. 
By his silence, even though it may be 
galling to him to keep silent, he helps 
to form the necessary rampart against 
the wickedness, or perhaps we should 
say rather the ridiculousness and futil- 
ity, of lying tongues. But for the ob- 
servance of the rule we have laid down 
the world would literally over- 
whelmed with torrents of squalid slan- 
der, and prominent men would spend 
their lives in denying that they were 
perjurers, 
the man 


he 


assassins, or 


profligates, 


thieves. The wise man and 


of honor and his friends should never 
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give the impression that they have even 
heard of general 
which can only be met by a general, 
and therefore empty. assertion of ab- 
stract virtue. Specific charges made 
by specific individuals are of course 
different If A B will undertake to 
say that C D murdered a particular 
man on a particular day in the year, 
ran away with a specified man’s wife, 
committed bigamy with a named per- 
on a date, or was drunk 
on a particular occasion or set of oc- 
sasions, then no doubt the wise man 
and his friends should deal with the ac- 
cusation. They have something to 
answer, something to disprove, and will 
not be confined to mere general, and 
therefore, as we have said, futile, as- 


slanders,—slanders 


son certain 


severations of morality and good con- 


duct,—asseverations which, however 
true 


open to the retort: “Oh, of course you 


they 


Vv may be in fact, are always 
say so because you are his friend.” or, 
“You think it fair to support him right 
or wrong,” or what not. Only answer 
Let wild 


second-hand hearsay and gossip perish, 


what is answerable. mere 


as they certainly will, from their own 
want of substance. The purveyors of 
such hearsay no doubt deserve the con- 
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temptuous condemnation that should 
descend on all tale-bearers and purvey- 
ors of tittle-tattle, but they are never 
worth “further and better” considera- 
tion. 

If these rules apply, as they most dis- 
tinctly do, to private individuals, how 
much more so to Kings, Rulers, and 
Princes. Kings and Princes are the 
natural and predestined subjects of gos- 
sip. People are bound to talk about 
them, to speculate about them and tell 
stories about them, and therefore it is 


inevitable that the world should be full — 


of stories both to their credit and dis- 
credit. A moment's reflection will 
show that, however great the tempta- 
tion and however great the injustice 
done them, they must never themselves 
break the rule against contradicting or 
denying scandalous and malicious sto- 
ries of a general character. If once 
they did so, they ‘would be over- 
whelmed by an .avalanche of slander. 
Not only would they have to open a bu- 
reau for the general contradiction of 
general accusations. but if their bureau 
reluxed its efforts for a moment, or 
became slack in the pursuit of obloquy, 
the world would resound with the gi- 
gantic whisper that this last story at 
any rate must be true. “In the future 
no one will be able to deny that the 
King drank six bottles of champagne at 
dinner last Sunday, and that the Queen 
threw a pair of boots and a riding-whip 
at her dresser and marked her for life, 
for these statements have never been 
contradicted.” Speaking widely, the 
sume rule must apply to the friends 
and well-wishers of Kings and Queens 
when they find the world full of vague 
and lying rumors. Even though they 
may have evidence that for thé time 
such rumors are doing a certain amount 
of real harm, they must keep silence. 
The only possible exception to this rule, 
though for ourselves we are by no 
means sure that it is an exception, is 
the case of the accession to the Throne 
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of a new Sovereign, and one who has 
hitherto been comparatively little 
known to the wider public. It is per- 
haps arguable that on this occasion 
those who know the facts may for 
once, and for once only, give vent to 
their indignation, and let people under- 
stand what a cruel wrong is being done 
by the purveying of general accusa- 
tions,—or, as we should prefer to say, 
for we do not find it possible to take the 
matter en tragique, what fools and dolts 
are those who give entertainment to 
such balderdash. 

We note that the Dean of Norwich, 
Dr. Russell Wakefield, takes the view 
as to the duty of good citizens at the 
accession of a new King described in 
the last sentence. In addressing a con- 
gregation of Friendly Society members 
near Norwich last Sunday, he thought 
it his duty to deal with certain prepos- 
terous rumors which had been circu- 
lated in regard to the present King. 
The Daily Chronicle of Monday contains 
an account of his sermon, which runs 


as follows:— 


We have now upon the Throne a 
King who, to my personal knowledge. 
is a man of intense self-sacrifice and 
high character. Against him one has 
heard brought two accusations, brought. 
as I think, by that part of society 
which is ne society at all; but these 
things percolate down, and it is just 
as well that when speaking before a 
mass of people one should give the lie 
to those two accusations. In the first 
place, the King is sometimes accused of 
insobriety. You may take it from 
me, on undoubted authority. that that 
is a libel. As far as his close friends 
have noticed him, he has never been in- 
temperate throughout his life, but, on 
the contrary, is a man who, even from 
the point of view of health, has to he 
abstemious, and who has no desire to 
be anything else. I want you gener- 
ous-hearted men, when you hear some 
light. stupid talk with regard to this 
irreverence to our King. to say with ab- 
solute confidence that there is not a 
more sober, temperate, quiet-living man 
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in this country than King George. The 
other accusation is still more un- 
worthy. It is that before his marriage 
he had what is called a secret morgan- 
atic marriage. That is absolutely, root 
and branch, an untruth. King George 
is a man who, with a wife of like dis- 
position to himself, has been wont, dur- 
ing his leisure, to sit in his garden with 
his young children round him, just as 
any one of us might do in our own 
patch of garden. He has now under- 
taken the greatest responsibilities 
which any man can undertake, and I 
ask for him justice, fair dealing, con- 
fidence, loyalty, and love in his task. 


On the whole, we think that the Dean 
of Norwich would have been better ad- 
vised to keep silence, in spite of the 
very natural indignation which mas- 
tered him; but we are sure that he 
spoke with the very best possible inten- 
tions, and we admit that the point is 
one difficult to determine. As, however, 
he—following in this respect a letter 
and editorial note in last Saturday’s 
Nation—has spoken out, and a good 
deal of publicity has attached to his 
words, we should like to make one or 
two brief comments. In doing so let us 
say, first, that we think the prevalence 
of these lying rumors has probably been 
exaggerated. To speak as if they 
were believed,- or even repeated, by 
anything but a small section of the pop- 
ulation would be absurd. Next, let us 
say that not the slightest hint or shade 
of a shadow of official intimation has 
been made to us that our comments 
would be deemed useful. On the con- 
trary, we feel pretty sure, so strong is 
the instinct of Royal personages never 
to deny evil gossip, that what we have 
said and are ebout to say is far more 
likely to be disliked than to be liked 
by the entourage of the King. In our 
opinion, nevertheless, this is a matter 
where a newspaper must judge for it- 
self, and, however unwilling to give 
any cause for annoyance to the King or 


his personal friends, should take its 
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own course. On the balance of evils, 
then. we have come to the conclusion 
that, as the matter has been discussed 
in public, we had better speak out. 
There is, of course, not the slightest 
ground whatever for either of the ac- 
cusations mentioned the Dean of 
Norwich. They are not only utterly 
false, but ludicrously so, and, as we 
have said above, we refuse altogether 
to take balderdash in a_ tragic 
spirit, or to go into heroics over the 
Even the language of irony 
for such 


by 


such 


matter. 
and contempt 

nonsense. All 
ask people who are tempted to pass on 
these slanders with some such fatuous 
remark as “Can this possibly be true?” 
or to indulge in a shudder at the dread- 
ful things people will say, to consider 
for a moment what idiots they are 
making of themselves by entertaining 


is too strong 


we want to do is to 


these suggestions. A very little reflec- 
tion must knock the whole fabric to 
pieces. They are most of them aware 
that King George is among the very 
best game shots not only in England 
but in the world. They must know 
also that this means that the hand and 
eye act in unison and under a nervous 
and muscular control which has to be 
almost instantaneous. Have they ever 
heard of a man given to insobriety who 
was able to do such things habitually, 
and to be far oftener “on his day” than 
the majority of shooters? If the King 
could shoot as he does, and yet the 
gossip about him to which the Dean 
of Norwich refers be true, he would be 
a veritable physical and psychological 
miracle. If this is not enough, we 
would ask the repeaters of this silly 
gossip to consider whether the first 
phenomenon in regard to an intemper- 
ate man is not that he is constantly, 
and for sudden and mysterious reasons, 
unable to keep engagements or to make 
promised appearances in public, and 
then to remember that the King as 
Prince of Wales, whether in this coun- 
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try, in Australia, in Canada, or in In- 
dia, kept his time-table of engagements 
as if he were an express train on a 
first-class line. The other story, though 
more vague, is of course equally falla- 
cious, and must equally ‘yield to a lit- 
tle reflection. It is obviously impossi- 
ble to do more than deny that which 
has never existed. But in truth one 
is humiliated by even mentioning such 
mendacious twaddle. 

We feel that by saying even as much 
as this we are laying ourselves open 
to the very criticisms which we set 
forth at the beginning of this article, 
criticisms of the absolute truth of 
which we are perfectly convinced. 
Therefore let us say once more that 
even if we have seemed for a moment 
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to break the rule, the rule is obligatory, 
that a good should 
not, either for himself or 

whose honor he holds dear, 
the sound principle that vague general 
accusations must never be denied. De 
nials must be kept for the only cases 
in which they can be of any avail,— 
for specific aceusations. Otherwise 
we should all, from the highest to the 
lowest, be forced to go about the world 
with placards on our backs: “Please 
believe that I am not a murderer, a 
drunkard, a profligate, a thief, a cow- 
ard, and a liar.” Such a reductio ad 
absurdum must, in truth, be the result 
of any attempt to give denials to gen- 
eral accusations. 


citizen 
for those 
abandon 


—niamely, 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 


Of all the English poets none has a 
fame so independent of his poetry as 
Sidney. Other poets—Milton, for in- 
stance, and Marvell—have played as 
great or a greater part in the life of 
their country; but their lives had not 
the grace, nor their deaths the glory, 
of the life and death of Sidney. His 
life was mainly, at least in appearance, 
the most futile and barren that a man 
can choose, that of a courtier; yet he 
managed so to tread that trivial stage 
that his fellow-actors in the piece dis- 
covered to their surprise that there 
was a part in it for the wise man, the 
hero, and the saint. He died in one 
of the most inglorious of English mili- 
tary exploits; but he so died that he 
has buried its shame in the eternity of 
his nobleness. No one ever lived 
more loved or died more lamented. Tu 
Marcellus eris. That was the feeling of 
all England and of many high hearts 

* “The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney.” Edited 


with an introduction by John Drinkwater. 
(The Muses’ Library: Routledge. 1s. net.) 


when 
Manibus 


England, the news of 
Zutphen came. date lilia 
plenis. All the poets did that—Consta- 
ble in a noble sonnet, Raleigh in a long 
“epitaph” fuller of thought and matter 
und the sorrow of admiration than of 
poetry; and the greatest of them, the 
one who had paid Sidney perhaps the 
finest compliment even he ever received 
by calling himself “the southern she)- 
herd’s boy.” Spenser, who wished to be 
thought Sidney's scholar and pupil. 
poured out his grief again and again 
for his country’s loss and his own. 


outside 


© noble spirit! live there ever blest. 

The world’s late wonder, and 
heaven's new joy: 

Live ever there, and leave me here dis- 
trest 

With mortal cares 
world’s annoy; 

But where thou dost that happiness 
enjoy 

Bid me, O! bid me quickly come to 
thee, 

That happy there I may thee always 
see. 


the 


and cumbrous 
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“The world’s late wonder, and the 
beaven’s new joy’’—that was not a mere 
phrase of compliment, as it so easily 
might have been; the words, coming 
from Spenser’s mouth and applied to 
Sidney, meant exactly what they said, 
what the poet sincerely felt. And more 
than the poet, more even than that 
Elizabethan world which first wept 
over Sidney’s death. It has been the 
feeling, in some degree, of all sensitive 
spirits from that day till now. For the 
service of the State, for the new hopes 
of literature, for a greater thing than 
either, human life itself, the picture 
and growth of it as a thing of beauty 
and perfection, the death of Sidney at 
the age of thirty-two was one of the 
tragedies of history. It is one of those 
events of which, after three hundred 
years, we are still unable to read with- 
out thinking of what might have been. 
Such force is there in a great name 
when it is the symbol of so many fair 
things as were joined together in Sid- 
ney; noble birth, a high part to play, 
and a great stage to play it on; this 
world and all the glory of it; gifts, 
great enough to make the memory of 
another man, and yet, in this case, only 
the setting of things much brighter and 
more precious; wisdom the 
young years, virtue walking erect in 
very slippery places, a burning love of 
country shining bright in a world of 
intrigue; and, in an age still struggling 
out of barbarism, the divine gift of 
poetry. 

Sidney’s poetry, like everything else 
about him, is perhaps greater in a cer- 
tain charm of presence and promise 
than in any actual performance. But 
he is still of real, not merely of his- 
torical, importance. The business of 
English poetry after the death of Chau- 
cer was to get back to his ease, his met- 
rical power, his large and human nat- 
uralness, his beauty of speech and 
form: and it took about two hundred 
Years to do it. In that long journey 


beyond 
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Surrey and Wyatt represent the first 
important stage and Sidney the sec- 
ond, The first may have been the 
more difficult; but that the second car- 
ried us a good deal further than the 
first may be seen at once by putting 
Surrey’s best sonnets side by side with 
Sidney’s. There is a certain strength 
in the Epitaph on Clere which Sidney 
scarcely lived long enough to acquire; 
and Sidney himself never wrote a love- 
lier line than 


Aye me! whilst life did last that league 
was tender, 


But Sidney would have been scarcely 
more likely than Waller or Pope to let 
such a rugged verse as 


Clere, of the Count of Cleremont, thou 
hight, 
be circulated with his name attached to 
it. In the forty years or so that lie 
between them had come a new beauty 
of language and a new mastery of 
rhythm of which Sidney was the first 
example and of which he must retain 
the credit, however soon and however 
completely his achievements were 
eclipsed by Spenser and a greater even 
than Spenser. Between Chaucer and 
Sidney there is no English poetry 
either of such human and rational out- 
look upon life or of such fine workman- 
ship as the Astrophel and Stella Son- 
nets. They still, it is true, abound in 
the forced fancies which were partly 
an inheritance from the Middle 
and partly a new irrationality of that 
very Renaissance which claimed to 
bring, and did bring, a purifying fire of 
reason into so many fields of human ac- 
tivity. But irritated or wearied as we 
may easily be by such tiresome affec- 
tations as the “roses gules” on the “sil- 
ver field” of Stella’s face, we very soon 
become aware that that is not Sidney: 
it is only the fashion of his time. from 
which no man-entirely escapes. Tlie 
true Sidney, the Sidney who was a new 
and permanent star in poetical 


Age, 


our 
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heaven, is not in things of that sort, 
over-frequent as they are, but rather in 
such things as 


True that true beauty Virtue is indeed, 

Whereof this beauty can be but a shade 

Which elements with mortal mixture 
breed. 

True, that on earth we are but pilgrims 


made, 

And should in soul up to our country 
move; 

True, and yet true that I must Stella 
love. 


or the wonderful openings of his two 
most famous sonnets:— 


With how sad steps, O Moon, thou 
climb’st the -skies 


and 

Come, Sleep! O Sleep, the certain knot 
of peace, 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of 
woe, 


where we are not surprised to find that 

we have a_ foretaste of Shelley and 

Shakespeare; or such lines, fit to hold 

their place in any ripest poetry of all 

the world, as:— 

And yet amid all fears a hope there is 

or 

And Love doth hold my hand and 
makes me write 

or 

And Humbleness grows one with Maj- 
esty 

or that Shakespearian 

Gone is the winter of my misery. 


This is the poetry which Mr. Drink- 
water makes more accessible by his 
handy little volume. He prefaces it 
with two introductions, a biographical 
and a critical; both completely and sen- 
sibly done, telling the plain reader all 
he need know about the man and the 
poet. On the thorny and controversial 
question of the relation in which the 
poet's sonnets stand to the facts of his 
life, the relation of Astrophel and 
Stella to Philip Sidney and Penelope 


Devereux, he takes, if we may dare to 
brave some distinguished critics enough 
to say so, the only line that is possible 
to a wan who knows what poetry is. 
Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch and 
Laura, Sidney and Stella, Shelley and 
Emilia Viviani, Shakespeare and the 
mysterious youth—these are not fic- 
tions, still less are they facts. They 
are poetry, which is neither fiction nor 
fact but truth. To suppose that the 
convincing intensity of the “Vita 
Nuova” or the sonnets of Sidney or 
Shakespeare proves that they are news- 
paper biographies of their subjects is 
simply to show that the critic does not 
understand the nature of poetry. To 
suppose that the slightness, coldness, 
and bareness of the relations of the lov- 
ers in actual fact, so far as we know 
them, proves that the poems are mere 
fictions, is simply to make the same 
mistake from the opposite side. Great 
poets do not live in a vacuum; they 
have their eyes and hands on life, their 
own life and the lives of others. The 
poet finds in life the stuff of his work; 
but he never leaves it as he finds it. 
He touches nothing without transfigur- 
ing it, recreating it, giving it new 
birth; and only one who should have as 
great a genius for seeing prose in 
poetry as the poet has for seeing 
poetry in prose could rediscover the 
facts out of a reading of the poems. 
Sidney was in love “with an ideal of 
his own,” as Mr. Drinkwater says, and 
he chose to clothe Penelope Rich with 
it. How much of it actually belonged 
to her we can no more tell now than 
we can travel back from Michael An- 
gelo's Lorenzo dei Medici to the actual 
Duke of Urbino. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Drink- 
water's editing is not on a level with 
his two introductions. He has allowed 
far more misprints and mistakes to slip 
through than should be excused even 
in a popular reprint of this sort. To 
give one instance only, the word 
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“draught” in sonnet xxxviii. is puzzling 
enough to the ordinary reader without 
being misspeit “drought,” which simply 
renders it entirely unintelligible. Nor 
can he be congratulated upon his few 
notes. Such notes as that on the 
thirty-ninth sonnet, where he goes out 
of his way to mention Grosart'’s ridicu- 
lous notion that there is a play on “sub 
rosa” in the words “a rosy garland,” 
and only puts it aside to suggest that 
the words refer to “the light of imagina- 
tion in the mind,” are the very re- 
verse of helpful. When the 
wrote “rosy garland” he meant what 
he said and nothing else, just as he 
did when he wrote “smooth pillows” 
or “sweetest bed.” 

But these are small matters, and the 
reason for this little book’s existence is 
not notes, or even introductions, but 
Sidney himself. ‘Those who buy it will 
do so because they want to have Astro- 
phel and Stella to put in their pockets. 
And there will always be people who 
want to do that as long as English 
poetry has readers. For Sidney has 
some claim to be considered the first 
of our poets to use the English lan- 
guage in its permanent and final shape. 
Chaucer, who was born two hundred 
years before him, could anticipate it 
by flashes of genius, could help. power- 
fully to create it; but he could not, in 
the nature of things, write it continu- 
two 


poet 


ously. Spenser, who was born 
years before him, may almost be said 
carefully 
But in Sidney we come, not occasion- 


ally but constantly, upon poetry that 


to have avoided doing so. 


could not be accused of any affectation 
of archaism if it were written to-day. 


I never drank of Aganippe well, 

Nor ever did in shade of Tempe sit, 

And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to 
dwell; 

Poor layman I, for sacred rites unfit. 

Some do I hear of poets’ fury tell, 

But (God wot) wot not what they mean 
by it; 
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And, this I swear by blackest brook of 
hell, 

I am no pick-purse of another's wit. 

How falls it then that with so smooth 
an ease 

My thoughts I speak; and what I speak 
doth flow 

In verse, and that my verse best wits 
doth please? 

Guess we the cause! 
Fie, no. 

Or so? Much less. 
thus it is, 

My lips are sweet. inspired with Stella's 
kiss. 


What, is it thus? 


How then? Sure 


There is not a word here which poets 
do not use to-day. Sidney attained at 
one stroke what was denied to the age 
of Chaucer and left unsought by the 
archaism of Spenser, the English that 
was remain the 
mature and perfect language of Eng- 
lish poetry. Of course he does not 
give the whole; the whole was to in- 
clude, for instance, large contributions 
from Spenser, of whom so much was 


coming and was to 


almost immediately rejected. But all 
Sidney gave has been kept. His Eng- 
lish was the English of the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries, and it 
is still ours. That is seen even more 
clearly in some of the songs than in the 
sonnets. And it is good to have an ex- 
cuse for reminding people that Astro- 
phel and Stella is a book not only of 
sonnets but of songs. Take this, for 
example :— 


when their could not 
speak, 

Love itself did silence break; 

Love did set his lips asunder 


Thus to speak in love and wonder. 


But tongues 


‘Stella, sovereign of my joy, 
Fair triumpher of annoy: 
Stella, star of heavenly fire, 
Stella, loadstar of desire, 


‘Stella in whose shining eyes 

Are the lights of Cupid’s skies: 

Whose beams when they once 
darted, 

Love therewith is straight imparted. 


are 
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‘Stella, whose voice, when it speaks 
Senses all asunder breaks: 

Stella, whose voice when it singeth, 
Angels to acquaintance bringeth. 


In poetic quality, pretty as it is, this 
seems to live on the surface of things 
when compared with the best sonnets; 
and of course the imaginative atmos- 
phere belongs, in part at any rate. to 
a generation that was passing away. 
But the language does not; nor the ease 
and spontaneity of movement. They 
look on to Herrick and Waller, and 
even to Prior and Phillips. 

But there is more in Sidney than 
merely technical achievement. He 
was a real poet. Whether if he had 
lived he would have been one of our 
great poets it is impossible now to say. 
Probably not. To be that demands 
more of a man than he—with his eyes 
fixed on great action in the field of 
politics and religion—would ever have 
given. Only Milton could greatly serve 
two masters; and he, besides being Mil- 
ton, knew from the first which it was 
his peculiar call to serve; and after a 
brief desertion, for a special end. faith- 
fully returned to his post. But what 
Sidney actually did in his few years, 
and in spite of his divided interests, is 
enough to give him a high place, a 
place among the poets who live in their 
own right, and not by-grace of histori- 
cal considerations. He was the per- 
fect flower of that singular generation 
when, in language which would not 
have seemed to it in the least priggish, 
it was the admitted aim of a gentle- 
man to learn and practise both the in- 
tellectual and the moral virtues. Spen- 
ser described it as a man of letters and 
as an artist. Sidney was within it. 
was himself its model and hero. And 
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he brought the lofty seriousness of that 
ideal, its unfaltering conviction that life 
is a thing with a meaning, into his 
poetry with such fine instinct as to 
make of a series of love sonnets a school 
not merely of art and language but of 
manners and of life. They are not 
written for edification, as so much of 
Spenser is, and their language is not 
primarily the language of edification. 
But take it at its most unrestrained 
phase, take it where in appearance the 
poet abandons himself most unre- 
servedly to his passion, and is it, we 
ask, an unedifying effect that it pro- 
duces even there? If a poet have as 
high a soul as Sophocles, said Goethe, 
he will produce a moral effect what- 
ever he does. Here is what is, per- 
haps. Sidney’s most passionate sonnet: 
we will leave it to give its own answer 
as to the effect it produces:— 


No more, my dear, no more these coun- 
sels try; 

O give my passions leave to run their 
race; 

Let Fortune lay on me her worst dis- 
grace; 

Let folk o’ercharged with brain against 
me cry; 

Let clouds bedim my face, break in 
mine eye: 

Let me no steps but of lost labor trace: 

Let all the earth with scorn recount my 
case— 

But do not will me from my love to 
fly. 

I do not envy Aristotle’s wit, 

Nor do aspire to Ceesar’s bleeding fame: 

Nor aught do care though some above 
me sit; 

Nor hope nor wish another course to 
frame, 

But that which once may win thy 
cruel heart; 

Thou art my wit and thou my virtue 
art. 
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The close of the reign of the mur- 
dered King Carlos of Portugal followed 
a collapse and suspension of Parlia- 
mentary government. The reign of 
his successor, King Manoel, has seen a 
belated attempt at its revival, followed 
by a collapse even more complete. 
Three years ago the sterile conflicts of 
the two historic parties in the Cortes, 
which had repeatedly drawn the per- 
son of the Monarch into political in- 
trigue, and compromised him in finan- 
cial scandals, inspired the then Prime 
Minister, Senhor Jodo Franco, with the 
daring project of suspending Parlia- 
mentary rule. He induced King Carlos 
to install him virtually as Dictator, dis- 
missed and dissolved the Cortes, and 
formally announced his intention of do- 
ing without them until such time as 
the old dynastic parties should have 
fallen to pieces, and the new groupings 
should have been formed with higher 
aims than rotation in office and division 
ef the spoils. The experiment, with 
its necessary accompaniments of sus- 
pension of the Constitutional guaran- 
tees of personal liberty, and govern- 
ment through military force, was ab- 
ruptiy ended in February, 1908, by the 
murder of the King and the Crown 
Priuce. The crime of an obscure band 
of detached Republican conspirators, 
which initiated the reign of King Man- 
oel, seemed likely at first not only to 
avert the Republican rising, which had 
been confidently predicted, but to bring 
about the realization of the Dictator's 
aim. Senhor Franco himself retired 
from politics, and left the country. and 
the Parliament was again convoked. A 
Ministry of Concentration was formed, 
with the support of both the great par- 
ties, but outside the old party lines, in 
order to save the dynasty and the Con- 
stitution. The attempt, which, had it 
been successful, would have bridged 
the critical period of King Manoel’s po- 
litical education, was only the first of 


a series of ° failures. Dissentient 
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groups multiplied in the Cortes, and the 
Amara! Ministry, which stood outside 
party, proved to be destitute of party 
support. At the end of the year it gave 
place to another Ministry of Concentra- 
tion, formed by Senhor Campos Hen- 


‘riques, which, chiefly because it pro- 


tected itself from the Cortes by long 
lasted till the end of 
A third Ministry of sim- 
ilar character, that of Senhor Telles, 
then succeeded it, but it took a fort- 
night to construct, and then only lasted 
three weeks; a fourth, that of Senhor 
Wenceslao Lima, after similar difficul- 
ties in construction, endured till the 
end of the year. Meantime, facts had 
been published emphasizing one of the 
scandals of the reign of King Carlos— 
his constant anticipation of his Civil 
List—and showing that advances on it 
from the Treasury had been made to 
him by Ministers of both parties alike. 
The Ministries of Concentration, whose 
course had been also marked by other 
financial scandals. had _ thus 

things worse for the Monarchy 
the Parliamentary system, and, after 
the collapse of the fourth, the King and 
his Court advisers gave up the effort to 
ignore party politics. The old Regen- 
erador party had broken up entirely. so 
the King turned to the other dynastic 
party, the Progressists, and proceeded 
to form a Ministry which could reckon 
on Parliamentary support. The Pro- 
gressist leader, Senhor Luciauo Castro, 
kept aloof, but one of his prominent 
followers, Senhor Vega Beirao, became 
Prime and, while 
colleagues his own party. 
nounced that his Ministry aimed at at- 
tracting adherents, and put forward a 
political of constitutional 
and franchise reform. But before it 
has effected anything a great scandal 
has destroyed the Progressist party. In 
the middle of May it became notorious 
that a privileged financial institution, 
the Credito Predial—analogous to the 


adjournments, 
March, 1909. 


made 
and 


Minister, choosing 
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programme 
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Crédit Foncier in France—was insol- 
vent, owing to the mismanagement and 
peculation of its officers. The blame 
on certain subordinates, 
but Senator Luciano Castro was the 
president of the institution, and, of 
course, in a country where corruption 


was thrown 


in public life is rampant and notorious,- 


he and other leading Progressix‘s were 
at once supposed to have shared in the 
plunder. For the last month the Min- 
istry has been so discredited that it 
has been unable to conduct business in 
the Cortes, and the crisis, suspended 
for a brief period by King Manoel's 
visit to London for our late King’s 
funeral, has broken out with added ve- 
hemence on his return. Whenever the 
Cortes meet, the violence of the Oppo- 
sition groups makes business impossi- 
ble, and the Budget still to be 
passed. Senhor Vega Beiruo has, of 
course, asked the King to dissolve the 
Cortes, but the King has refused, partly 
because their term (three years) expires 
naturally next spring, and partly be- 
cause elections “conducted” by a dis- 
credited Ministry would produce a Cor- 
tes which the country would certainly 
refuse to tolerate. On the other hand, 
it is difficult for him to dismiss the 
Ministry, because the conflicting groups 
in the Cortes are so numerous and so 
hostile to each other that no new Par- 
liamentary combination is possible. At- 
tempts are in contemplation to recon- 
struct the Regenerador party as a pre- 
liminary to forming a Ministry 
from it. or else to revert to the system 
of non-party Ministers, and form a 
“business Government,” which shall at 
least carry the Budget, and bring the 
Session to a close. But in view of the 
state of the Cortes, such a Ministry 
could hardly achieve its aim. 

The first part of Senhor Franco's de- 
sign has actually come about. The two 
dynastic parties, which simply “rotated 
in office,” have been broken up. But 
in their stead there is a multitude of 
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small groups, with no expectation of 
the responsibilities or rewards of of- 
fice, and too divided by personal feuds 
to combine to strive for them. A strong 
King might attempt the remedy re- 
cently tried. not very successfully, in 
the Dual Monarchy; he might get a 
Ministry which would somehow, by 
force or persuasion, extend the suf- 
frage, and so bring in new strata of 
voters, who would care nothing for the 
petty squabbles of existing parties, and 
would demand financial and social re- 
form. But King Manoel and his advis- 
ers are not strong enough for this, and, 
if they were, the new electors in Lisbon 
and Oporto would be violently Repub- 
lican, and those in the country districts 
would be amenable to undue influence 
in the interest of the existing political 
groups. During the Dictatorship, in- 
deed, the Republicans claimed to have 
made great progress among the rural 
voters, but we can hardly suppose that 
the mass of illiterate peasants would 
join them, or would be satisfactory or 
even manageable recruits if they did. 
Clericalism, happily. is not—so far as 
we know—an organized force in Portu- 
gal, and Dom Miguel, the Legitimist 
Pretender, has recently offered to re- 
nounce his claims to the throne. But 
this leaves the dynasty face to face 
with one strong body, the Republican 
party, which contains much of the best 
intellectual element in the nation, and 
has not, as in Spain, to fight both the 
Monarchy and the Legitimists at once. 
The party has just published a strong 
manifesto, arguing that the country is 
actually making great progress towards 
agricultural and commercial prosperity, 
and is only kept back by its Monarch- 
ical Agriculture, the 
manifesto declares, is progressing. the 
state of industry is promising, trade is 
finding new markets, the colonies are 
advancing, and there are close commer- 
cial relations with Brazil, which would 
be advanced if Portugal were also a 


Government. 
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Republic. But the dynasty (it continues) 
is decadent and discredited, concerned 
with its own interests rather than those 
of the nation; the national resources are 
squandered on the Royal family, the 
politicians, and various powerful in- 
terests; education is neglected, taxation 
is oppressive, and the octroi duties are 
paralyzing; municipal liberties have 
been hampered throughout the reign, 
and the constitutional guarantees of 
personal liberty and free speech are in 
constant danger. The old régime is 
discredited and broken up; even a Peer, 
speaking from his place in the Upper 
House, has declared the King to be des- 
titute of political capacity; yet the 
country prospers. and only the Mon- 
archy stands in its way. Thus the 
manifesto. The Republicans of Por- 
The Economist. 
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tugal, we may add, is middle-class, and 
but little tinged with Socialism; and 
though there seems no probability of 
immediate disturbance, there will 
be, when it comes, practically a 
straight fight between Monarchy and 
Republic. Success, no doubt, depends 
largely on the army, and we hardly 
suppose King Manoel has his father’s 
popularity there. But the Parliamen- 
tary system has clearly broken down, 
and there is no chance of the revival 
of absolute rule. On the other hand, 
the ills of the country, though effec- 
tively summarized in the Republican 
manifesto, are far too deep-seated to be 
cured by a mere change in the form of 
Government, or even, we fear, by a 
change in its personnel. 


anu 





A DREAM OF PLAIN WOMEN. 


(Mrs. Carl Meyer, responding to the toast of “ Fair Women” at 
tue Grafton Galleries, is alleged to have stated that all women in 
their hearts consider that they ought to be classed under that 


category.) 
How many women, far from fair, 
I have observed and wondered why 
They challenged with a conquering air 
The homage of the passer-by; 
Or else assumed a modest mien, 
Shunning with shy averted glances 
The outrage of a gaze too keen. 
Too full of vernal fancies. 


Untouched I’ve sauntered through the spell 
And kept my eye serene and cold, 
Having no flattering tale to tell, 
No hint of ardor overbold: 
And still the marvel grew and grew 
Why women, built with hopeless faces, 
Won't rest content to worry through 
With just the moral graces. 


But now I know. By instinct taught 
The homeliest woman likes to think 
(The wish is mother to the thought) 
That she is beauteous as a pink; 
From this obsession all in vain 
Her bosom-friends conspire to free her, 
She will not see herself as plain 
As other people see her. 
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Ah! 


Harriet, you remember how 


I overlooked your lack of charms, 
Ignored your narrow spotted brow, 

Your tilted nose, your tawny arms; 
Moved by the fate that marred your life 
(And Love is Pity’s near relation). 

I meant to let you be my wife 
By way of mitigation. 


But if, of course, by Nature’s light 

You felt that beauty from you shone 
Almost too perilously bright 

For naked orbs to gaze upon, 
I see exactly why you sniffed, 

Treating the golden chance like pewter, 
Gave to your nose an extra lift, 

And lost a priceless suitor. 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 
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In “Houseboating on a Colonial 
Waterway” Frank and Cortelle Hutch- 
ins have produced a chronicle which 
the reader of Virginian history or of 
fiction about Virginia neglects at his 
peril. As the two and a beloved com- 
panion made their leisurely way up the 
James River in their picturesque craft, 
they paused at every spot to which a 
memory or a tradition is attached, and 
they give photographs of the more note- 
worthy places and descriptions much 
better than any photographs and add 
so much historical reminiscence as to 
fully to acquaint the reader with the 
topic. The descriptions of Westover 
and Shirley are especially interesting 
and if the autumn should see a fleet of 
houseboats on the James River it will 
hardly surprise those who know that 
“Houseboating on a Colonial Water- 
way” has been abroad in the land. TL. 
C. Page & Co. 


Mr. Stephen Chalmers is to be con- 
gratulated on having originated a nov- 
elty in historical fiction by making the 
hero of his “When Love Calls Men to 
Arms” a soldier of the Spanish Arma- 


stranded on the Scottish coast 


da, 


among Campbells and Macdonalds, to 
become involved in their feuds, to wed 
a daughter of the Campbells and to 
leave a daughter of his own—as per- 
verse and wilful a maid as ever drew 
snood over raven locks—to be the 
heroine of a love tale with some grim 
passages, but upon the whole pretty 
and picturesque. The supposed nar- 
rator, the discoverer of the unhappy 
waif, is made to tell his story in a 
really characteristic way, and a Scot- 
tish lawyer introduced in the latter 
half of the book is almost worthy of 
Scott himself. A still more vivid re- 
minder of the wizard of the North is 
such an adventurer as he was fond of 
painting, a bragging, fluent, vaporing 
creature, a good deep dis- 
guise. The pictures are Mr. Howard 
Chandler Christy’s and very accurately 
reflect the author’s descriptions of per- 
sons and incidents. Small, Maynard & 


angel in 


Co. 

All properly reared children know 
the Black Forest. There live “peas- 
ants,” men, women and children, happy 
creatures who see elves. and gnomes. 
and kobolds, and ogres, and giants, and 
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dwarfs. There, too, are the “forest- 
ers,” and “gamekeepers,” beneficent be- 
ings who disperse all malevolent influ- 
ences, human and supernatural, and 
guide little children through ways of 
wonder and danger and lead them home 
to safety. From the Black Forest 
come crowds of dolls and flocks of toys 
and armies of wooden and 
clouds, birds and fowls, znd uncounted 
beasts wondrous wise or incredibly 
silly. Again nobody knows the Black 
Forest for, having learned of its marvels 
in youth, no one desires to exchange 
those bright visions for facts, and so, 
unless one is happily led across the 
seas to explore it, one remains in ig- 
norance of its realities. But now 
comes Mr. C. E. Hughes with his “A 
Book of the Black Forest” full of 
pleasant descriptions of its villages 
and its castles, its towns, and cities. 
and hills and valleys, and shows that 
it has a real enchantment of its own, 
and so produces a charming chronicle 
which fathers and mothers may read, 
nor envy the small folk their Grimm 
and Hans Andersen. Twenty-one pic- 
tures and two maps are added to the 
text, and the volume, although large 
enough to be a sufficient companion for 
a fairly long vacation, is light as a 
feather and will be no burden either to 
the wanderer in American woods, or to 
him who takes it to the Black Forest 
itself. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


soldiers, 


Mr. Dillon Wallace bas for a time at 
abandoned the the 
frozen North and has written a most 
euticing book which he calls “Beyond 
the Mexican Sierras,” and in which he 
commends the Mexican Pacific 
region to the attention of his own coun- 
trymen. Ina general way, Americans 
are aware that many natives of the 
United States are living in Eastern Mex- 
ico to the advantage of Mexican finance 
and of their private exchequer, but the 
West coast is so unfamiliar that Mr. 


least subject of 


Coast 
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Dillon’s descriptions and comments, 


and even his history will be entirely 
novel to many Americans. The coun- 
try is beautiful with endless natural 
advantages and resources, but at pres- 
ent anything but a travellers’ Paradise, 
whatsoever it may be when the rail- 
ways now building and projected shall 
be compdeted. Some seventy-five pho- 
tographs especially made for the book 
illustrate it very well. It is worth 
that the trade of this region 
which might have belonged solely to 
the United States is shared by 
English, French and German manufac- 
turers and 
Americans 


noting 


now 


merchants, solely because 
upon and 
transporting everything in own 
way 


insist packing 
their 
irrespective of orders. 
“Look here,” they seem to say, “don't 
you know that we were successful in 
the invasion of the east 
four years ago? 


quite 


coast sixty- 
How can your wishes 
as to the articles for which you pay 
your money be of any consequence to 
a citizen of the Great Republic!” And 
the polite Mexican replies, “The gen- 
tleman is undoubtedly right.” and the 
Great Republic receives his orders no 
more. <A. C. McClurg & Co. 
{ 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has given 
Daudet's title of “Kings in Exile,” to 
his collection of stories of wild animals 
in parks, in zoological gardens, under 
canvas, anywhere and everywhere ex- 
cept in freedom, and many readers will 
find these tales more acceptable than 
those tales of the wild to which they 
have given credence on faith. They 
have seen the sullen captive creatures, 
have perhaps tried to construct theo- 
ries as to their feelings and behavior, 
and they can sympathize with Mr. Rob- 
erts’s similar efforts. A buffalo at the 
Zoological Park; a puma among other 
trained animals in a perform- 
ance; a giant moose sometimes part of 


great 


a travelling show, sometimes in a park; 
a wonderful wolf called “the gray mas- 
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ter” because of his matchless strength; 
an eaglet set frée by a hunter to whom 
while in the nest he had played the 
part of the prophet’s ravens; a seal in 
captivity and ineffably absurd, and in 
freedom and sadly misunderstood; a 
wolf born in captivity and gladly re- 
turning after a brief taste of liberty; a 
bear who conquered a man; and the 
story of a duel. between a mink and a 
fox make up the list of subjects, and it 
need hardly be said that all are treated 
supremely well. Mr. Roberts has no 
rival in his own field, which is not Mr. 
Kipling’s or Mr. Thompson Seton’s, and 
not Dr. Long's, but his own; a field in 
which there is neither blame nor praise 
but pure predestination. Some day a 
minister will make a sermon about the 
creatures who are without freewill and 
a convincing discourse it will be. 
Meanwhile here are Mr. Roberts’s 
clever discourses for present applica- 
tion and for amusement if desired. 
They are illustrated by Mr. Paul Bran- 
son who well understands how to bring 
terror from a gray mist and an evasive 
illusive line, and furnishes material for 
lively nightmares in his striking pic- 
tures. The Macmillan Company. 

In the thirty-eight years since Mr. 
Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon” was pub- 
lished anonymously, the subjects of 
popular agitation and of genuine 
thought have so changed, not only in 
Great Britain but in Europe and the 
United States, that the present genera- 
tion can hardly be expected to under- 
stand it, for although nominally attack- 
ing eternal principles, its sharpest sat- 
ire was really aimed at conditions 
which have since proved transitory. 
The elaborate allegory of the “musical 
barks” for instance is hardly intelli- 
gible to a reader unacquainted with the 
attitude of English churchmen forty 
years ago. On the other hand, some of 
the ideas presented by Mr. Butler as 
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Erewhonian have been adopted in some 
countries. The reader who wishes tuo 
enjoy Erewhon will do well to take it 
as a description of a fancied country. 
without concerning himself over much 
about the lessons which it was intende:| 
to teach, or about its satire, always ex- 
cepting that which the supposed nar- 
rator aims at himself. In his picture 
of a rather ignorant, very narrow, per- 
fectly self-satisfied man confronte: 
with a strange race and strange cus- 
toms Mr. Butler was exceedingly suc- 
cessful and in “Erewhon Revisited,” 
now issued, this unworthy hero once 
more presents himself in the imagined 
city and discovers the extraordinary re- 
sults of his first visit. He had de- 
parted in a balloon, carrying away one 
of the daughters of the land, and he 
finds that a whole mythology has gath- 
ered about his memory, that he is 
called the Sunchild, that a_ religion 
based upon teachings attributed to him 
governs the land, and that Erewhon 
differs greatly from the place pictured 
in his memory. He also discovers 
that his son, of whose. very existence 
he has been unaware, is a personage 
in the national capital, and the son's 
mother, as the Mayor’s wife, is of great 
assistance to him in studying the coun- 
try and the people, and in escaping af- 
ter a very brief stay. The interest of 
the tale lies in the absurdities of the 
Sunchild myth, and in the clever fib- 
bing by which the actual Sunchild is 
enabled to escape from the country. by 
whose laws he would instantly be put 
to death if discovered. Taken to- 
gether the two books make a unique lit- 
erary curiosity, and show Mr. Butler's 
ingenuity and originality to be greater 
than could be suspected from his first 
book alone. Few stories are more sug- 
gestive of subjects for discussion thai 
“Erewhon” and “Erewhon Revisited.” 
E. P. Dutton & C@. 





